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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


‘*Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers 
That lately sprang and stood 

In ter light and softer airs, 
A beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; ~ 
The gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, 
With the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, 
But the cold November rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy’ earth, 


The lovely ones again.”? BRYANT. 


OVEMBER, gloomy, 
sad November, we 
welcome you, not- 
withstanding your 
grave countenance 
and despoiled ap- 

pearance. We welcome you 

in the same spirit that we 
often sing that beautifully 
touching anthem— 










*sT would not live alway, 

I ask not to stay,” &c. 

It is by no means a mel- 
ancholy thought to us, that 
the time shall surely come 
when we shall lie down for 
the last time on our 
worldly couch; that 
our-“ body shall re- 
turn to dust as it 
was, and our spirit 
to God who gave it;” and in the same feeling that 
we admit this thought, and sing the anthem alluded 
to, we welcome that annual type of decay—NoveEm- 
BER. 

Nothing is more trite than the comparison of the 
seasons to the life of man, but its triteness makes 
its truth; and he who observes at all, cannot fail to 
see how Nature, through all her revolutions, delin- 
eates upon things inanimate, the semblances of 
things animate, showing the close connection of 
man and bird and beast, with the unbreathing Na- 
ture that surrounds them, and leading the human 
mind naturally to comparisons and reflections by 





which a moral lesson is engrafted on the connec- 
tion of the animate with the inanimate. 
November, although classed as the last Autumn 
morth, in our northern climate, partakes far more 
of Winter-than of Summer, and, on its conclusion, 
we often see the white garb of Winter spread over 
all the earth about us, and hear the merry bells, as 
the sleigh-riders glide smoothly along the glassy 
surface of the road-way, seeking either business or 
pleasure. The harvests are now all secured. The 
scaffolds in the good farmer’s barn are filled to the 
very rafters with clean and wholesome and sweet- 
smelling hay; the grain-bins are well filled with 
corn and rye and wheat and oats; in the cellars are 
stowed away potatoes and pumpkins, beets, carrots, 
turnips, &c. &c., ready for indulging the appetite of 
both man and beast; the wood which was cut, split, 
and so nicely packed away in the wood-house last 
Winter and Spring, now begins to yield its com- 
forts in the cheerful blaze upon the winter hearth; 
the long evenings are spent by the farmer’s family 
and his friends and neighbors before the ruddy 
glow made by the ignition of the seasoned oak, 
walnut and rock maple. If the farmer has done his 
duty, the cattle stalls are all in order, tight, warm and 
comfortable ; cattle-cords and curry-combs are kept 
hanging in their proper places, and every morning 
the oxen and cows are carded smooth and nice, and 
the horses are curried and their manes and tails 
combed out and made to shine almost as if they 
were of silk. The sleds are got ready to haul the 
winter’s wood to be cut, sawed, split and piled in 
place of that which was prepared last winter, and 
which is now so useful, and all is ready for old Bo- 
reas. Farmer Slothful has come over from Sleepy 
Hollow, to pay Farmer Thrifty a visit at Wide- 
awakeville. He arrived last evening, mounted on a 
poor, raw-boned horse, having on him a wagon-har- 
ness, the farmer riding just behind the pad saddle, 
Farmer Thrifty had just finished work at the 
barn, and was approaching the house as Farmer 
Slothful rode up. “Why, what upon earth has 





happened to bring you here in that plight, neigh- 
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bor S.?” said Farmer T. “Well,” replied Farmer 
S., “it is strange, but I never do set out to ride any- 
where without meeting with some sort of an acci- 
dent; it does seem as if our boys never could have 
anything in order. About a mile down the road, 
off came the tire from one of the hind wheels of the 
wagon, and before I could stop the old horse, away 
went the rim of the wheel, and I was jolting along 
on the ends of the spokes, and so I had to unhitch, 
leave the wagon, and ride up here in this way.” 
Farmer S. was made welcome, of course, his horse 
taken care of, and he seated before the warm fire. 
The evening passed pleasantly away, for Farmer 
Slothful was a good talker, and could tell good sto- 
ries, and was interesting. The farmers have break- 
fasted, (Farmer Slothful did not get up till he was 
called to breakfast,) and Farmer Thrifty proposes 
to take Farmer Slothful about the premises. They 
visit the barn. 

“How well your cattle do look,” says Farmer S§. ; 
“somehow I cannot keep mine looking so well. I 
often tell our boys I don’t believe they take as good 
care as they ought of them, and I see you have got 
these new-fashioned chains to tie them up with; 
I’ve heard of them, but have gone on in the old 
way of using ‘wooden bows, and when old Billy got 
loose the other night and hooked my best heifer al- 
most to death, I told our boys I thought we had 
better try some better way of tying up the cattle, 
but Joe seemed to think it would be more plague 
than profit, and so we have kept on the old way. 
And then your hay-mows, how well they look—so 
smooth and regular—I never could learn our boys 
to lay a mow well, but there, the hay is just as good 
as if it was all laid in regular! And so you keep 
your scythes all hung up in that way—well, that is 
an excellent plan; as for me, I cannot do it, for our 
boys will have one here, and another there, and 
John left his hanging on an apple tree all last win- 
ter, and it was ruined. And so (taking down one) 
you have got these new kind of fastenings; it is a 
great improvement, isn’t it? How firm it holds 
the scythe to the snath! Well, I declare, if I have 
told our boys once, I’ve told them twenty times 
that we must have some of these new snaths, but 
Joe thinks these new-fangled notions are humbugs, 
and so we goon in the old way—first we wedge, 
and then we put a piece of leather under the 
wedge, and if we can’t keep the scythe set right 
any other way, we drive a nail behind the wedge, 
and so we manage to get along, but if I live till 
next haying time I will have some of these snaths.” 

Then the two farmers pass through a door into 
the work-shop. “Well, I do declare now, if you 
haven’t got a work-shop,” said Farmer §., “and all 
your tools seem to be in such excellent order, and 
you have a turning lathe, and a grind-stone, on 
friction rollers, and a set of planes and saws, and I 
suppose you find a use for all of them.” “Certain- 





ly,” replied Farmer T., “I and my boys should be 
ashamed of ourselves if we could not make all the 
handles to our tools—fit the boards to our carts 
and wagons—get out the stuff for and put up our 
grain-bins—and, indeed, make any little repairs 
that may be necessary about the premises. Not long 
since, my boys went to work and made a first-rate 
garden-roller, with which I have rolled all our 
walks, and find it as good, perhaps better, than a 
stone or iron one which would cost fifteen or twen- 
ty dollars!” 

“Well,” says Farmer S., “I am always buying 
and buying tools, and we have them all scattered 
round the farm, and hardly ever find one fit for 
use. We keep the grindstone under the great ap- 
ple tree down in the orchard, and once in a while 
we have a general grinding up of tools, but they soon 
get dull again, and are broken and lost, and then I 
have to buy new ones. And here is your wood- 
pile. I declare that looks nice, and I should think 
you had enough wood cut, split, and piled up here, 
to last you two winters. I have told our boysa 
great many times that I should think it would be 
better for us to prepare wood one winter for the 
next,—but Joe thinks that green wood makes the 
best fire after you get it going, and so, as the boys 
get up the wood, I have always let them have their 
own way pretty much—so we haul up the wood 
and cut and split it and burn it green, though the 
women folks are always grumbling about it. I 
should think it would cost you an awful sight of 
money, neighbor T., to keep things in such order as 
you now have them; I don’t think I could afford 
in,” 

“Well, neighbor 8.,” replied T., “I have always 
found it cheaper to do things as they ought to be 
done, than to do them in a slovenly manner, and 
my experience has taught me that order about a 
farm is fully equal to the assistance of several good 
workmen. Now, were you at home, with your wag- 
on in the predicament it now is, you would send it 
first to a wheelwright, he would repair the wood- 
work of the wheel in the course of perhaps a week, 
and charge you a round sum for doing it, then you 
would send it to a blacksmith, and he would, after 
keeping it another week, send it home with a bill 
for his labor, and perhaps in another week the tire 
would again come off! I have sent Ben down to 
bring up your wagon. He and Henry will take 
the wheel into the workshop and repair the wooden 
part in a few hours, then we will go to my black- 
smith’s shop, for I have one, and being a tolerable - 
blacksmith myself, we will repair, cut and set the 
tire as it should be done, and your wagon will 
be ready for you whenever you desire to leave.” 
“Well,” says Farmer Slothful, “this does beat all; 
I should never think of doing such a thing, 
and shall be so much obliged to you.” And so the 
conversation between the two farmers went on, one 
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admiring and wondering—the other explaining, till 
the farm and its belongings were thoroughly exam- 
ined. 

The wagon was brought and mended before set 
of sun, and before the evening fire, Farmer Thrifty 
told Farmer Slothful how he had expended every 
dollar he had in the world, some thirty years be- 
fore, for his farm and the stock upon it. That he 
and his wife commenced living upon it—it was an 
old run out farm. That he had labored diligently 
upon it. That he had reared and educated decent- 
ly a family of children, and that now he owned the 
farm as it then was, in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, with excellent buildings upon it, and had quite 
a sum of money at interest. 

Farmer Slothful wondered how he could do it. 
He said, as for his part, he was left by his father 
with the old farm and quite a large sum of money 
at interest, many years ago. He had tried to car- 
ry on the farm as well as he could—his boys had 
come on and they learned a little farming, and 
when Joe, the oldest got old enough, he thought he| 
could do better somewhere else and he went away} 
and was gone several years and came back poor, 
and hung round home a while doing nothing; at 
last he concluded to try farming again, and so he 
took hold pretty much as he pleased, and the other 
boys went on pretty much the same way; as for 
himself, he never did much like to farm, and he| 
left it pretty much to the boys, and the farm had 
grown poor somehow, and did not yield enough to 
support the family, and he had spent all the money 
he had, and felt rather discouraged, like. Farmer 
Thrifty gave his brother farmer some excellent ad- 
vice—told him, among other things, to wake up and 
see to the farm himself, and not trust to “our boys” 
for everything. Farmer Slothful left for home 
early next morning, “a wiser and a better man,” 
expressing to Farmer Thrifty his heartfelt grati- 
tude for his kindness and good advice; and we 
rather think, next spring, he will have things at| 
Sleepy Hollow in a little better state than hereto- 
fore, and that Joe and John and the rest of “our 
boys” will be obliged “to turn over a new leaf,” 
and adopt some of the modern improvements in 

. 8cythe-snaths, cattle “tie-ups,” &c., &c. Andifthe 
“Calendar for November” falls beneath the eye of 
any Farmer Slothful about here, we hope it may 
spur him up to follow the example of good Far- 
mer Thrifty, who, we know, is a constant reader of 
the New England Farmer, while we do not be- 
lieve Farmer Slothful ever saw a copy of it in his 
life. 








SparHaw Appie.—Mr. Grorce SnHorey, of 
Boston, allowed us to look at a couple of apples of 
this variety, weighing one and a quarter pounds 
each, and measuring fifteen inches in circumference. 
They grew in Illinois, 








\aboriginal in their aspect. It is at the same time 


NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Dedham, We , 26. 

The seventh annual Cattle Show and Fair of the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society commenced this morn- 
ing at D , and was well attended. 

The 7 oy gy Hall, where the various pro- 
ducts of the farm, garden, &c., are exhibited, forms 
the first great centre of attraction. Here the show 
is profuse, and of a very interesting character. 
Three long tables stretch along the centre of the 
room, filled with flowers, fruits, and vegetables; 
whilst at the side tables are displayed on the one 
side farming utensils and implements, and on the 
other a very choice assortment of fancy articles, in 
the shape of domestic manufactures, including nee- 
dle and crotchet work, shell-work, millinery, draw- 
ings, paintings, pressed flowers, &c. &c. 

Of fruit, apples and peaches especially, the exhi- 
bition was very fine and very extensive. 

Piled at the corner of one of the tables we find 
a collection of jellies, ketchups, pickles and pre- 
serves, and also several specimens of home-made 
bread. 

Of agricultural implements, the stock is not 
large, and those which are shown are more remark- 
able for excellence of workmanship than novelty of 
design. Some elastic hay and manure forks, b 
Mr. Henry Partridge, of Medfield, called fo 
marked commendation. Some wagons and other 
carriages of beautiful finish, as also harness, are 
shown at the farther end of the hall. 

The exhibition of stock is held in a field behind 
the hall. Many horses are upon the ground, and 
amongst them some beautiful and symmetrical ani- 
mals, more than one of which trace their Godigree 
to Black Hawk, and Morgan Mare. e fine 

and 4 months old, shown by 


oung colt, 3 years 
Mr. Nathaniel Smith, and raised by him at Dedham, 
is marked as weighing 985 lbs. A very large num- 
ber in proportion of brooding mares are exhibited 
along with their foals. 

The show of young bulls, principally of the Dur- 
ham or Alderney breed, is ng Figg A pair of fat 
cattle, 7 years old, owned by Mr. Geo. by, of 
East Medway, attract much attention for their fine 
development and noble size. Some excellent yoke 
steers are also on exhibition; but the cattle gener- 
ally we regard asinferior. A very large proportion 
of those shown are of the Jersey breed, truly 

tifying to find the prominence given to the pro- 
> ri of beasts of useful quality rather than the 
specimens of bovine obesity which a false system of 
over-feeding is sure to bring on. The peer 
bited are few in number, and not particularly re- 
markable, but several of them have very large and 
interesting families under their care. 

A unique feature of the show consists in the 

ultry, &c., but it is not lange, feathered favorites 

eing a pee: at a considerable discount just 
now. 6: the once celebrated Shanghai breed, the 
most distinguished representatives present were the 
grey variety, known as the Chittagongs. 


PLOWING MATCH. 


At nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, the 
plowing match was held. Five double ox, one sin- 
gle ox, three horse teams, and one team composed 
of one yoke of oxen and a horse, contested for the 

rizes. The ground was a gravelly soil, filled with 





ge pebbles, which, despite the exertions of the 
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lowman, occasionally threw the plow from the 


iw. The work was generally well performed, 


though in some instances there was room for im- 
~ provement. 
SPADING MATCH. 

After the plowing, a spading match was held on 
ground immediately + west of the hall. Nine sons 
of the Emerald Isle entered ‘on m4 _—_ 
upon securing the prize. Ata signal, each spade 
was thrust into the ground, with a spasmodic effort, 


highly pleasing the admiring crowd. No signs of 


weariness appeared, and each worked away with a 
hearty will, fally determined to turn his lot of ten 
feet square the other side up in the shortest possi- 
ble time. As the work proceeded, much excite- 
ment was manifested by the crowd, and when at 
last one contestant threw his spade upon the ground 
and declared his work finished, a hearty cheer was 
shouted from thousands of voices. The first lot 
was finished in sixteen minutes; and all but one in 
seventeen minutes. 


TROTTING MATCH. 
At 10 o’clock, a trotting match came off upon the 


new course, which was witnessed by an immense 
crowd, but we have no room for details. 


EXERCISES IN THE CHURCH. 

At twelve o’clock a procession was formed at the 
grounds, which proceeded to Rev. Dr. Lamson’s 
church, under the direction of Col. ADAMs, Mar- 
shal of the day. Upon arriving at the church, the 
President of the Society, Hon. M. P. WILDER, made 
a few remarks. 

He said that Divine Providence had allowed them 
to assemble once more, and that the present year 
was auspicious for the welfare of the Society. He 
remarked that the recent additions to the grounds 
resent fair, would enable 

good prospects for the 


and the success of the 
the society to go on wi 
future. 

He then spoke of the improvemen‘s in agricul- 
ture which had taken place, and remarked that the 
present exhibition had surpassed all others; yet we 
were not to look at these exhibitions as mere holi- 
days, but as days devoted to the study of agricul- 
ture. 

Rev. Mr. MERRICK, of Walpole, was then intro- 


duced as the orator of the day. He first spoke of 


the late improvements in agriculture, and then re- 
marked that the course of his argument was the 
profitableness of farming in this vicinity. Two 
things were to be considered in this connection. 
First, the manner in which farmers live; and se- 
cond, that we always speak of the profits of farm- 
_* com a 
he a 


dress was listened to with much attention, 


but we have no room for details. 
THE BANQUET. 


After the address, the procession re-formed and 
marched to the hall, where a sumptuous repast was 


et by J. B. Smith. After the invocation of the 


ivine blessing, the company regaled themselves on 


the bounty before them. 
In front of the President’s chair was the motto: 
‘*From Agriculture are these blessings sent— 
Wealth, Commerce, Honor, Liberty, Content.”? 

After the literary repast was finished, the awards 
were given, and the festivities were closed by si 
ing an original ode, written by Miss Anne §, Tiles- 
ton, to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Tue Mik VEIN.—We often hear, in the descrip- 
tion of cows, the “ milk vein” spoken of as though 
it communicated with the udder and supplied to it 
the milk. Mr. Stephens says : 

“There is also another fallacy in regard to the _ 
milking properties of a cow, which should be ex- 

ed—I mean the notion of a large milk vein be- 
ow the belly indicating the a wers of the 
cow. The vein, commonly called the milk vein, is 
the sub-cutaneous vein, and has nothing to do with 
the udder; it belo to the respirato system, 
and is the means of keeping up an equilibrium in 
the blood between the fore and hind quarters. 
This vein certainly indicates a strongly developed 
vascular system, which is favorable to secretion 
generally, and no doubt is so to that of the milk 
among the rest.” 


WORCESTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 





The annual exhibition of the Worcester County 
Agricultural Society commenced in Worcester, Sept. 
26th. The weather was favorable. 

The exhibition of cattle was unusually large. 

Butter and cheese were largely represented. 
Cheese, for ——— quality, excelled any _ 
ous exhibition. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co. 
exhibited Ketchum’s mowing machine in actual op- 
eration ; also Manning’s machine was exhibited by 
Adriance. Among other articles which attracted 
Orage attention, was a corn-planter by J. Little- 

eld, of Leominster; a machine for weeding root 
crops, by W. J. Ross; model of a water-wheel and 
windmill on the same principle, by Wm. M. Wheel- 
er, Berlin; fancy stained glass for doors and win- 
dows, by J. and J. N. Bartlett, Worcester. 
SHOW OF HORSES. 


This took place on the Society’s grounds, at half- 
past six o’clock. There were fifty-hve animals en- 
tered for premiums, mostly of an ordinary character, 
although there was now and then a superior horse 
to be seen. The facilities for exhibiting horses 
outside the pens are very poor. There is no track, 
and the area is not more than half large enough. 
Exertions are being made, however, to increase the 
Society’s forteann Je in this respect, so as to se- 
cure a larger field and a trotting course. If success- 
ful, the display of horses no floubt will hereafter 
form an attractive feature of the Society’s exhibition, 
for there is plenty of material in the county. The 
field presented an animated appearance during the 
day, a great many horses and carriages being on the 
— as well as a large number of spectators. 

ut few horses entered for premiums were displayed 
on the field, most of them being in the pens. There 
were ten stallions of all ages, eleven geldings, and 
three pairs of matched horses. 

THE DINNER AND ADDRESS. 


At two o’clock a goodly company sat down to one 
of the best public dinners of the season, got up by 
Augustus N. Marrs, of Worcester. It was laid in 
the hall of the Society. After the company were 
seated Rev. Mr. Jones, of the First Baptist church, 
offered prayer. 

The bountiful repast was next attended to, and 
ample justice rendered to its merits. 

he President, Hon. John Brooks, of Princeton, 
then introduced as the orator of the day, Wil 
liam Brigham Esq., of Boston, who delivered an in 
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teresting address upon the sources of encourage- 
ment to the New England farmer at the present 
time, and what can be done to improve his situation. 
Mr. Brigham combatted the prevalent notion that 
New England soils are the poorest in the world, 
and declared that they excelled those of Canada 
and the British Provinces, Great Britain, some of 


the Middle and Southern States, and other parts of ning: 


our own coun In his opinion, a bright day was 
dawning upon the New England farmer, for he en- 
joys the best markets in the world, and the compe- 
tition from the West is growing feebler, as the soils 
there are fast being exhausted. He closed with 
some excellent remarks on the farmer’s means of 
improving his condition. His address was well cal- 

ted to allay the restlessness and discontent of 
our yo farmers. We were not able to attend 
this Exhibition, and can find only a meagre report 
in the papers. 


A YOUNG TOBACCO-CHEWER CURED. 


On board ship, one day, we were stowing away 
the hammocks, when one of the boys came with his 
hammock on his shoulder, and as he passed, the 
first lieutenant perceived that he had a quid of to- 
bacco in his mouth. 

“What have you got there ?” asked the lieutenant, 
“a gum-boil? Your cheek is much swollen.” “No, 
sir,” replied the boy, “there’s nothing at all the mat- 
ter.” “Oh! there must be; perhaps it is a bad 
tooth. Open your mouth and let me see.” 

Very reluctantly the boy opened his mouth, which 
contained a large roll of tobacco leaf. “I see, I see,” 
said the lieutenant, “poor fellow! how you must suf- 
fer! Your mouth wants overhauling, and you teeth 
cleaning; I wish we had a dentist on board, but as 
we have not, I will operate as well as I can. Send 
the armorer up here with his tongs.” When the 
armorer made his ap ce with his big tongs, 
the boy was compelled to open his mouth, while the 
tobacco was extracted with this rough instrument. 

“There now!” said the lieutenant, “I’m sure that 
ser must feel better already. You never could 

ve any appetite with such stuff in your mouth. 
Now, captain of the after-guard, bring a piece of old 
canvas and some sand, and clean his teeth nicely.” 

The captain of the after-guard came forward, and, 
grinning from ear to ear, put the boy’s head be- 
tween his knees, and scrub his teeth well with 
canvas and sand for two or three minutes. 

“There, that will do,” said the lieutenant. “Now, 
my little fellow, take same water and rinse out your 
mouth, and you will enjoy your breakfast. Tt was 
impossible for you to have eaten anything with your 
mouth in such a filthy condition. When you are 
troubled in the same way again, come to me, and I 
will be your dentist.” The lad was completely 
cured, by the ridicule of this occurrence, of the hab- 
it of tobacco-chewing.—Captain Marryatt. 








MILK CLEAN.—In some careful experiments made 
by Dr. ANDERSON, the quantity of cream obtained 
from the first drawn cup of milk was in every case 
smaller than the last drawn; and those between af- 
forded less or more, as they were nearer the begin- 
ning or the end. The quantity of the cream obtained 
from the last drawn cup from some cows, exceeded 
that from the first in the proportion of sixteen to 
one. In others, the proportion was not so great. 
“Probably,” says Dr. ANDERSON, “on an average of 


a great many cows, it might be found to run as tne 
or twelve to one.” The difference in the quality of 
the cream was also much greater than the difference 
in quantity. From this it appears, that the po 
who by bad milking of his cows, loses but half a pint 
of his milk, loses in fact about as much cream as 
would be afforded by six or eight pints at the begin- 
, and loses, besides, that “part of the cream 
which alone can give richness and high flavor to 





For the New England Farmer. 


INSTINCT AND AFFECTION OF BIRDS, 


FRIEND Brown :—You ‘now and then treat us to 
something very pretty and very pleasant upon birds. 
Something instructive and interesting, improving 
to the mind and pleasant to the feelings. It is in- 
deed a charming theme to chat about, and finds a 
ready response in every bosom. 

I, too, have a stray story or so upon the same 
subject, which properly told, would tend to deepen 
the growing interest in these dear little familiars. 
But, alas! Iam no story-teller, and shall, I fear, 
destroy the charm of the incidents in the narration, 

Some years since, a son of mine placed upon the 
ridge-pole of the stable a little box fashioned into 
a bird-house, which soon became the happy home 
of a loving pair of blue-birds. Blithely and pleas- 
antly, busied with domestic cares or pleasant songs, 
they passed their sunny hours; and in the “sear 
and yellow leaf” of the season, passed to brighter 
climes. Blithely and pleasantly, with each return- 
ing spring, they visit us again; and with the vernal 
warmth, renew their household duties and house- 
hold cares. As the days lengthen and the frost 
lessens, we watch their coming as blessed harbin- 
gers of the bright and beautiful; and with pleasing 
anticipations for the future, or pleasant memories 
of the past, the eye catches the flutter of their 
blue dresses, and the ear drinks in the music of 
their old familiar tones, as from their pilgrimage in 
the far off sunny clime, they come to us with their 
songs of the sun. Often in the chill of the early- 
spring morning we hear their little voices seemingly 
chiding the tardy blossoms, encouraging the timid 
buds, or calling to the lingering leaves; and from 
that little house on the roof, or some tall or 
neighboring tree, many a pleasant song upon 
the drowsy ear of spring, while bleak winds are yet 
howling through leafless boughs, whirling the frosty 
dust, or nipping the rose and chilling the fingers as 
with a sickly anticipation of returning warmth, and 
bloom, and brightness, we dig about the bushes, trel- 
lis the vines, or repair the old garden fence. And as 
those pleasant strains float on the frosty air above 
and around us, the very breath of the blast seems 
to melt, the dim sun to grow warmer, and the dull 
earth to look gayer, in anticipation of the coming 
gladness of which they are hymning. 

What changes may have taken - a in their do- 
mestic relation during this time, it is quite impossi- 
ble to say. Externall there was no appearance of 
suffering or sorrow. Discreetly avoiding all refer- 
ence to family affairs, little that teenaghand to disturb 
the even tenor of their lives ever came to the public 
ear. They were models in this particular—no - 
sip, no scandal, no ostentatious display of grief or 
joy. Softly, with sunshine and with song, the 
hap y hours flew by on downy wings, ruffling no 
feather of their guileless breasts until the untoward 





event which I am about to narrate. 
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After they had been domiciled with us some 
ssed of a pet crow. And of 
all the odd, comical, incomprehensible imps that 
ever breathed vital air, he was surely chief. There 
in the least strange that he did not 


years, we became 


was nothi 
pry into with the most commendable zeal and the 


most comical gravity. Nothing outre or out of the 
way, that did not seem to tickle his fancy. In fact, 
he had a marvellous eye for the ludicrous; and the 


quaint devices to which he was constantly resortin 
to gratify his propensity for fun exceed belief. 


do not intend to give you his crowships history at 
this time; that would require more space than either 
But the very thought 
Why, the cock of his 
mischievous eye, or the twist of his comical head, 
Alas, he has fallen! 
Fallen in his field of glory! A victim to his incor- 
rigible love of “ devilment,” and a reckless disre- 
gard of gunpowder—a defect of his early educa- 


of us could spare at present. 
of him makes my side ache. 


was as good as an afterpiece. 


tion. Poor fellow! Requiescat in pace. 


Shortly after he became so wonted to the place 
as to be entrusted with his liberty, the little box 
on the roof struck him as deserving particular at- 
tention, and forthwith he commenced one of those 
comical investigations, which to be appreciated, must 
have been seen. The poor little songsters, having 
a young family only a few hours old, became speed- 
aw and 

is examination, 
laced himself in dangerous proximity with their 
ittle home, they commenced a simultaneous attack 
e hardly to 
have been expected from their gentler natures. 
The scene was singular, and, but for the evident 
fright and suffering of the agonized parents, would 
un 
little assailants, with their needless alarm, an the 
great clumsy crow, ducking and bobbing with many 
awkward manifestations of fear, or throwing up his 
eat black eyes in the 
most ludicrous manner, as if deprecating the anger 
of his little friends, yet maintaining his ground, and 
when the assault slackened, turning his head awry, 
and proceeding in his investigations with the most 
The scrutiny of those curious 
eyes seemed to the little flutterers fraught with 
ruin to all their hopes, and, continually renewing 
the attack, it was quite plain, at length, that they 
og really un- 

ave been, by the|courage that dictated his conduct. Fear for him- 
ertinacity of the assault, or smarting from the 
lows that now rained incessantly upon his head,|it was farthest from his thoughts. Commending 
the crow suddenly raised himself, and poising his|them with mournful son 
beak much as one would a pick, drove it full 
against the breast of that little half- distracted 
mother, and laid her prostrate at his feet. Still, 
motionless,—without a flutter! without a quiver! 


ily alarmed at these inquisitorial 
as his crowship, in the progress of 


upon the daring intruder, with a cou 
have been laughable in the extreme. 


The 


beak and turning up his 


comical gravity. 


were making the black intruder’s 
comfortable. Irritated, it may 


b 


to see that the destitution of his helpless fledglings 
was prominent in his thoughts even in his great 
anguish. Humanity might have wept without a 
blush. Feeling that the sight of the dead only 
added to his sufferings, I caused the body to be con- 
signed to mother earth. Soon after, perching upon 
his little house, he poured forth his lamentations in 
soft, low, wailing notes, such as I have never heard 
upon any other occasion, and then raising himself 
high in the air, with a bold, vigorous and continuous 
flight—acting plainly from some fixed purpose, he 
rapidly disappeared from sight, far from his usual 
range and neighborhood. we his receding 
form as he melted away in the blue distance, I was 
soon lost in conjecture as to his probable pare ; 
fearful, indeed, that his sad bereavement, and the 

rplexities of his situation, or more likely, fear of 
fart er violence, had quite broken his spirit and 
driven him forth from his old home and helpless off- 
spring, a wanderer upon the earth. Becoming im- 
patient at his absence, I had just resolved to take 
those little unfortunates and endeavor to supply to 
them a parent’s place, when his old familiar voice 
fell upon my ear, and looking up, beheld with as- 
tonishment that he had returned, accompanied by 
another. Yes, marvellous as it appeared, there sat 
with him on that little box a female companion, 
that in answer to his earnest appeal, had evidently 
hastened to his desolate abode to aid him in this, 
his greatest need. The novelty of her situation, 
and the fearfulness of the tragedy just revealed to 
her, very naturally rendered her nervously timid, 
and it was evidently with palpitating heart that she 
dropped down from his side to the little doorway, 
and contemplated her helpless charge. Sorrowfully, 
with soft notes of encouragement, he sang to her 
the while, when becoming reassured, she entered 
upon the discharge of her maternal duties; and 
from that hour forth continued to perform them 
with all the solicitude and tenderness of a mother. 
How singular! This, then, was the object that took 
him from his home and helpless young at a moment 
when they seemed menaced with destruction; when 
the same enemy that had destroyed his gentle mate 
might return and devour them. True; but, alas! 
they were threatened with another, and to him, far 
more certain calamity. It was against that he must 
provide. Hence his seeming desertion. Cruel sus- 
picion! How lost in admiration should I have 
watched his flight, had I known the high moral 





‘self,—he knew it not. Desertion of his offspring ; 


to the great Being that 
created them, he had om forth hse the wings of 
ithe wind to obtain that assistance with which alone 
she could preserve them. And she that thus came 
jat his call, a ministering angel! Who was she? 


Dead! dead! Yes, the tumult of that little breast|In what relation did she stand to this sorrowing 
was stilled forever! It was a dastardly deed—a|family? Where did he find her? How came she 
murderous deed! And so those great black eyes pro-|disengaged at this time? Or how came he con- 
nounced it, as with a look of conscious guilt, they|scious that she was so? These, and many questions 


melted away amid the clouds, far from the scene of|and reflections of similar import, 


ed upon me, 


that cruel violence. And he, that little unfortunate!as witnessing the marvellous deve opment of a su- 
that thus survived the desolation of his home,|perior intelligence, this beautiful and affecting dis- 


how I grieved with him, as with low, plaintive | 
strains, full of anguish, he fluttered back and forth|tures hardly d 
between the living and the dead; now sitting by|again, waste 


the body of his murdered mate, now gazing sadl 


play of sympathy and love upon the part of crea- 
eemed worthy a thought. And then 
an unusual occurrence, or did the lives 
\of the feathered race present many similar in- 


in upon those little motherless ones left wholly to his|stances ? Possibly they might, since but for a mere 


care. It was indeed pitiful to behold, and withal 


,|accident, this most affecting episode in the history 
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of these dear little members of our own household 
had passed without a witness. And then came that 
oft-recurring question, What is instinct ? Here was 
an exhibition, not only of moral sentiment, but of 
mental action, of mental suffering, of memory, of 
reflection, of deductions and pase, quite dis- 
tinct from the received opinions of instinct. The 
consciousness of death might well be instinctive, 
but could that just appreciation of its influence upon 
the condition of others, or those wise provisions 
apa its effects? A new light dawned upon me. 
e meaning of that mysterious sympathy which 
had ever drawn me to them stood revealed. A new 
charm attached to their innocent lives a moral 
beauty to their dear selves, far beyond gayety of 
plume or melody of song. L. P. 


East Woburn, Sept., 1855. 





THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


Whene’er the happiest time is come 
That to the year belongs, 

Of uplands bright with harvest gold, 
And meadows full of songs— 

When fields of yet unripen corn, 
And daily garnering stores, 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ampler thrashing floors— 

How pleasant from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof, 

Seems the old-fashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodman plods, with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 
And, in the knotted apple-tree 
Are scythe and sickle hung ; 
When light the swallows twitter 
*Neath the rafters of the shed, 
And the table on the ivied porch 
With decent care is spread— 
The heart is light and freer 
Than beats in populous town, 
In the old-fashioned homestead, 
With gables sharp and brown! 


When the flowers of summer perish 
In the cold and bitter rain, 

And the little birds with weary wings 
Have gone across the main ; 

When curls the blue smoke upward— 
Up towards the bluer sky, 

And cold along the naked hills, 
And white the snow-drifts lie— 

In tales of love and glory, 
Is forgot the cloud and storm, 

In the old-fashioned homestead, 
With hearth-stone large and warm. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A PLOW THAT DON’T CLOG. 


Is there any plow made that will not clog in cla 
soil? The soil of the farm on which I am located, 
isa clay loam; in many places the clay predomi- 
nates. The plows used in this country soon become 
loaded, so t it is neces to clean the mold- 
board every furrow; and for this purpose the plow- 
man always carries a small spade or wooden shovel, 
somewhat after the manner of the Egyptians. This 
takes a good deal of time, and increases the labor 
= much. If there is a plow that will clean 
itself, I should like to know it, and the price. 

AQuILA. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Statistics show that while our cities have in- 
creased rapidly in — for the last few years, 
our country towns have many of them decreased in 
population. The rush for the city has been so great, 
that the tillers of the soil have become few, hence 
the general complaint of dear bread in the land. 
While monopolists and s tors have to bear 
their share of lens, the er is receiving 
pay for his labor, and is beginning to be considered 
a useful and even indispensable member of society. 

Whatever public opinion may have been, it is 
now generally poet , that the prosperity oy 
agriculture is indispensable to the future prosperi- 
ty of our country. ‘The political and miscellaneous 
press, all over our land, are rejoicing at the abun- 
dant crops, and the present indications of prosperi- 
ty. The young farmer has the promise of a life of 
usefulness and happiness to encourage him in his 
labors; and if wes rat and happiness are the 
grand objects of life, what occupation offers greater 
rewards than that of the farmer? There is a class 
of farmers, that believe in progression and improve- 
ment in every thing but farming. They follow in 
the footsteps of antiquity, and if any one suggests 
a different way of proceeding, they think him non 
compos mentis. They continue to drain their barn- 
yards into the road—twice a year, all the bones and 

eves’ feet are collected and thrown into the brook 
or millpond. They despise new fashioned corn- 
shellers, and say that the old way of shelling corn, 
with the fire shovel and bread trough, is best. They 
advise their sons to look to some other business 
than farming, for a living, if they ever want to be- 
come anything, and even go so far as to predict 
that farming will be abandoned in Massachusetts as 
soon as the fertile regions of the West are all set- 
tled. 

In view of these facts, is it so much wonder that 
farmers have lived for fifty years and brought up 
families of children on good farms that produce lit- 
tle or no fruit? Their trees, that would grow in 
spite of cattle and neglect, bear very inferior fruit, 
—their trunks are entwined with ivy, and dead 
limbs are allowed to remain for years, without be- 
ing removed. It is evident such farmers have had 
their day; the work of revolution is already com- 
menced; it is beginning to be asserted that agri- 
culture is governed by the same laws of improve- 
ment, as other occupations. This fact has been 


‘|most emphatically asserted by the mechanic for the 


past few years in the invaluable machines and im- 
proved tools for the use of the farmer. Many of 
these improvements are so evident, that they have 
been generally introduced, although strenuously op- 
posed at first by the class, for whose benefit they 
were invented. Among this class of inventions, 
may be mentioned the horse-rake, which, although 
used but a few weeks in the year, is a saving to our 
farmers of thousands of dollars‘annually. Yet there 
are inventions thought by a few to be of far greater 
value than the one just mentioned, which are en- 
gaged in a seemingly doubtful struggle for favor, 
among their should-be friends. This struggle for 
favor would not only be doubtful but almost ho 
less, if they had not the aid of a penne ally, 1 t 
insists in having their merits fairly, and or 
tested. This powerful ally of the mechanic, w 

is no other than the agricultural press, is gradually 
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gaining the confidence and favor, of the agricultural 
community. ps 
This is considered one of the most promisi 
signs of the times. Real farmers have taken th 
matter in hand, and we now have publications that 
are beyond suspicion in the interest of the agricul- 
turist. The return to the farm of men who, hav- 
ing tried life in the city and California, have found 
that the life of the farmer will compare favorably 
with the rest of mankind, is exerting a beneficial 
influence. It leads to contentment, which is so es- 
sential a requisite to happiness. It leads to im- 
provement, as the men thus returning, in most ca- 
ses, have not failed to observe that the wealth and 
prosperity gained by the manufacturer has been at- 
tained by the use of all publications and inventions 
intended for his benefit, and who, believing the 
same means equally applicable to agriculture, have 
not failed to bring them with them. These influen- 
ces are steadily and unitedly at work for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. May they long continue 
in their beneficent avocation. YEOMAN. 
Brookfield, Sept., 1855. 





NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS AT NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

[A writer in the ew York Herald, who was one 
of the excursionists on the late telegraph expe- 
dition to Newfoundland, thus expatiates on the dogs 
of that uninviting country :] 


Any one who has ever visited St. Johns must 
have observed the layge number of Newfoundland 
dogs with which its streets are beset. You meet 
them wherever you turn; they lie across the path- 
way, and sometimes make their bed in the middle 
of the road; they stand like sentinels at every door, 
and although they never dispute your passage, they 
look at you with an inquiring gaze, as if they desir- 
ed to know your business. In winter they are em- 
ployed by the poor in drawing wood in sledges, for 
which they seem peculiarly adapted by their strength 
and docility. Dr. Kane took twenty of them with 
him on leaving St. Johns, as they are said to be as 
good, if not better, than the adoue dogs, in 
making journeys over the ice. A perfect dog mania 
broke out among our company, and an extensive 
trade in pups was opened with the natives. Every 
person seemed determined to have one, and the 
consequence was, that we had about as many dogs 
on our return, as passengers. Dogs of all sizes and 
ages, from a month to three years old, were carried 
off unresisting victims into exile. Whatever doubt 
there might be as to the purity of the breed, there 
could be no dispute as to their being Newfoundland 
dogs, and with many, that seemed to be sufficient. 
Two of my friends bought a pair of them, twins, 
and named them Telegraph and Cable, in their en- 
thusiasm for the great enterprise. The pure breed, 
it is said, is fast becoming extinct in St. Johns; but 
if I should judge from the large number of “ full 


bloods” that were shown to me, I should be strongly | man 


inclined to doubt the truth of that statement. 


Morrison’s Rep AppLe.—Our friend, N. P. 
Morrison, of Somerville, “The Apple Man,” has 
sent us four of his Red Seedlings. They are more 
beautiful to the eye than any other apple we have 


seen, and as pleasant to the taste as to behold them. 
He says the tree is a thrifty grower, and good bear- 


n8/er, and that the fruit will keep as well as the Bald- 


win. The tree originated in Medfield, on the farm 
of a Mr. Fisher, and the fruit has been well tested 
by Mr. Morrison, who thinks it the best apple yet 
known. There are no doubts on our own mind 
but it is an apple of very high order. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LARGE OR SMALL POTATOES— 
WHICH? 


Mr. Eprror :—For years, at different times, there 
has been much discussion and a good deal written 
on the subject of seed potatoes. ich were best 
to plant, the large or small? Like every other ques- 
tion, this has two sides to it, and each side has its 
respective advocates. So far as talk is concerned, 
it matters little to either party which gains the day, 
but in an economical point, as affecting the farmer’s 
purse, it is quite otherwise, and is a matter of some 
importance which wins. For many years past, this 

at article of human sustenance has commanded a 
high price to what it formerly bore; indeed, for the 
past two or three years, I am inclined to the opin- 
ion, that few articles of food have cost more to its 
consumers—comparing them by the ratio of nutri- 
ment afforded. Then again, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for families to be economical in their use, 
their former cheapness has produced a habit of waste 
in their whole management—though the past few 
years has produced a praiseworthy change in this 
particular. I would not pretend to say that the 
“Small Potato” question is an exception to the great 
law of antani-s like produces liké—this is an 
acknowledged principle throughout all the opera- 
tions of nature. But I do say, that small potatoes 
will produce large ones, and that pretty uniformly. 
I have tried the experiment three times, and with 
success. 

The first time, I used small potatoes and large 
ones together, the large ones being cut to a very 
small size before planting. I remember perfectly 
well, that my men at the time declared that my ex- 
periment would be a failure; that no field seeded so 
sparingly as that was, would produce a crop; none 
of the potatoes used would average over a square 
inch, while the majority would hardly exceed half 
an inch. One object was—not so much to get a 
good crop of potatoes—but to have the land culti- 
vated among my trees. About one acre was plant- 
ed. No extra pains was taken with them, and in 
the fall, the result was over one hundred bushels of 
good sized, handsome potatoes. The actual ground 
occupied by the crop was not much over half an 
acre, certainly not three-quarters. My men and 
neighbors were astonished at the result. Twice 
since I have repeated this experiment, and with like 
results. The last time with whole small potatoes, 
and during the past week have had them dug, and 
of them will weigh half a pound, and a large 
number of them more, and very few like their pa- 
rents among them. Nowif these same “small pota- 
toes” should be planted from year to year, I do not 


know what effect it might produce. Probably the 
great law of nature would assert its rights, and 
“small potatoes” be the result. 





There is no question but what farmers seed this 
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essential crop too heavily, much more than is need- 
ed, and much money might be saved to them by 
adopting the small idea system. It is certainly 
worthy of more consideration than has been given 
to it. Another idea I wish to throw out, though 
rather foreign to the intentions of this article, but 





while my escritoire is so handy, will venture to do 


80. 

It is this: of saving for seed 
those of the crop which 
are fairest and come to maturi- 
ty soonest. The idea is an old 
one, but very apt to be forgot- 
ten, even by the best of farm- 
a careful and shrewd 

illers of the soil. By i 

out this plan from vlaetecanin 
there is no doubt but what, 
with some crops, several weeks 
might be gained in bringing 
them to maturity. Any one 
with half an eye, cannot but see 
the great benefit which would 
be derived from this, and there 
is nothing improbable about it, 
but on the contrary, reason and 
nature coincide with its truth. 
My motto and advice to the far- 
mer is,—use the head more, 
and——- why, the hands none 
the less. At a future time, Mr. 
Editor, with your permission, I 
may revert to this important 
matter again. Interdum stultus bene loquitur. 

King Oak Hill, Sept., 1855. T. Q. Norton. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BEANS AND POTATOES—-A GREAT 
YIELD. 
Mr. Eprror :—I give you the following facts, 
which show that the present season amply remu- 


nerates the husbandman for his labor and toil, by a 
varied and bountiful harvest. 


Mr. Wm. C. Patch, of this town, has taken from 
his garden a single bean vine from which he picked 
and shelled twelve hundred and seventeen beans, 
all well formed and full grown; the product of a 
~—— cranberry bean. 

Mr. J. P. Knowlton, in harvesting his potatoes, 
selected one, called the “Kinsman Red,” which 
weighed. two pounds and a quarter, the vines of 
which measured seven feet in length. The yield is 
about twelve hills to a bushel. The potatoes are 
very large and fair, and of an excellent quality. The 
good quality of potatoes, this season, is a subject of 
remark everywhere about us. Who can beat this ? 
Hamilton, Sept. 30. Z. A. APPLETON. 





GrassHopPpER TRaps.—In our rides in the 
ho per country, we saw thousands of the deep 
oles which had been dug in the earth by the In- 
dians, to entrap their luxurious food. These holes 
contain about a bushel and a half, and we believe 
we saw holes enough in Yuba, Butte and Sutter 
counties, to have aiedal Jifly thousand bushels of 
grasshoppers. The Indians will grow fat this win- 
ter.—California Times. 





THE HEDGE SPARROW. 

This bird belongs to the order of Passeres (spar- 
rows); tribe—Dentirostres; family—Lwuscinide ; 
sub-family, Acceitorine. It is one of the common- 
est English birds, and closely resembles the com- 
mon sparrow in appearance. The nest is built in 
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holes, and contains five blue eggs. Its song is sim- 
ple and very pleasing, and might prompt one to ex- 
claim with good old Izaac Walton, “Lord, what mu- 
sic hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
thou affordest bad men such music on earth.” 

The common European sparrow is almost domes- 
ticated in that portion of the globe, frequenting the 
habitations of man, even in the midst of populous 
cities, and nestling under the eaves of houses, in 
holes in the walls, in pots placed for their use, &c. 
It is of arobust form, and has a stouter bill than the 
majority of sparrows. In many districts it is so nu- 
merous as to do great injury to the grain fields. Its 
voracity is extreme ; neither can its flesh be applied 
to any useful purpose. 2 

We have numerous species of sparrows in the 
United States. They are readily distinguished from 
other small birds by the short, conical bill, with cut- 
ting edges, which seems peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose of freeing seed of the hulls. 

The above is pobably the description of an Eng- 
lish writer, and we discover in it.a pretty good de- 
scription of our well known and musical little friend, 
the Warbling Sparrow ; he is one of our earliest 
visiters in the Spring, sometimes coming as ear- 
ly as Febuary, but in March may be daily seen 
among the rank weeds in the garden, or among the 
brush that has been thrown into heaps about the 
grounds. There, hopping among the branches, oc- 
casionally flitting away to the field or the garden, he 
pours, out the sweetest song of the early spring, 
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often, when the March winds are roaring through} BERKSHIRE COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 
the leafless trees, or flurries of snow are whitening) The 45th Anniversary of the Berkshire Agricul- 
the ground. But it is where the elements are quiet, | tural Society took place at Pittsfield, on the 3d, 4th 
and the sun shines brightly into the tangled brush|and 5th days of October. All the exhibitions, and 
around him, that he utters his sweetest notes, and|all the exercises of the whole three days, including 
attracts every ear. the Ball on the evening of the third day, were on 
the grounds of the Society. It was our duty, as it 
A FLORAL LOVE-LETTER. was our pleasure, to attend this exhibition as a Del- 
A late English paper contains a letter purporting | egate from the State Board of Agriculture, and to 
to have been written by a young gardener to a lady| record such observations as would be beneficial to 
whom he loved, and with whom re wished to w agriculturists of other portions of the State, if 


Whether exactly such a letter was actually written . : , 
and sent by the gardener, we have not the means of tranemitted through the volume which comprises 


knowing, or is it of much consequence. The letter|the annual transactions of the Board. = 
is an eeehats one, by whatever means it came to| ‘The show this year was the first under important 
see the light. It reads thus: ; changes, and new arrangements of the Society; they 


My Rose, Mary :—As you are the pink of per-| had hased and enclosed thirty acres of lan 
fection and the blossom of May, I wah to tell you oe | q, 


that my heart’s ease has been torn up by the roots, exected yards, = oe = ona — . yi! 
and the peas of my holm entirely destroyed, since I trotting course, introduced water in a undance, an 

began to pine after yew. My name is William|constructed a building in the form of a T, each part 
Budd. At first I was poor, but by shooting in the| ninety feet in length, and about fifty feet wide. On the 


spring, and raising a carnation fast, 1 obtained a} roof is a deck with balustrad , affordin f 
celery, and by a little cabba, ing, &c.,1 rose to be ies Segue tats ustrades, allording space lor 


master (though something like a ereeper) of the re ton or fifteen hundred ar ees from which po- 
whole garden. I have now full command of the|sition the trotting, the equestrian performances by 
stocks and the mint; I can raise ante-mone from -a| the ladies, the foot-races, the plowing, drawing, and 
a toa sg and what my expenditure} al] other out-of-door exercises, could be seen. So 


aves I put in a bor for . If I may asa cozr- . f th ; 
comb speak of myself, I should say that Iam the from this spot was one o e loveliest panoramas 


flower of manhood, that I am neither a standard ‘poeed presented to the eye. Here the Pontoosue 
nor a dwarf, a mushroon nor a May pole. My nose Comes ambling along through the narrow valleys, 
is of a turnip-reddish kind, and my locks hang in| turning wheels and watering meadows as it flows, 
clusters round my ears. Iam often in the com-|and giving examples of animated industry in its bab- 


pany of rakes, and rather fond of vines and shrubs, | 1); : : 
which my elders reprove me for; as I had detter| ling euenen. ‘Thepe Sone Che Sonne ae 


berry all this, and say that I have a Windsor beau and strengthened by the contributions of the Pon- 
and that I have some London pride, and as I am a|toosuc, and swelling out into the magnitude of a 
branch of a good stock with a portly bearing, I well) river, gladdening the manufacturer’s as well as the 
know when and where to make my bough. So| farmer’s hopes, and fertilizing the waiting intervals, 


lett-uce act for ourselves, and fix an early day for co wt 
grafting your fate with mine. I am certain that| 87°" Sapte eae aaky huis, to. 8 eh 


. | Yonder are the hills on every side. On the north 
we should make a very nice pear, and never repent, | ot ape ’ : id 
even when we become sage by thyme. Yew would ld Greylock lifts its hoary head, still venerable and 
be the balm of my life, and I would be the balsam august, but young as when the oldest saw it first, 
of yours, so that the people who would call us ss dashing the battling elements from its sides, as the li- 


now, would call us evergreen hereafter. And now : a : 
sweet peas be with yew ; if he who tried it tares me| endieins Coae-dege Semana 


from yew, I shall become a melon cauliflower, and| There _ the hills which cireumseribe and mark 
wither away; my torgue will always be a scarlet) Out the amphitheatre of which these grounds are the 
runner in your praise; for I have planted my hope centre—their sides covered with the deep forest, or 











in yew, and now I only live for the thyme when I 
may hear from your own tu-lips, that I am your 
own sweet William, and not your 

WEEPING WILL-0.” 





OFFICERS OF THE VERMONT STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOcIErTY. 


President—F rederick Holbrook, Brattleboro’. 

Vice Presidents—E. Hammond, Middlebury ; H. 
8S. Morse, Shelburne ; Henry Keyes, Newbury; 
Solomon W, Jewett, Weybridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. A. Beckwith, Mid- 
dlebury. 

Recording Secretary—Charles Cummings, Brat- 
tleboro.’ 

Treasurer—Edward Seymour, Vergennes. 

Auditor—F. E. Woodbridge, Vergennes. 








dotted with rock maples, black birch, or groups of 
hemlock, perhaps the most beautiful evergreen of 
our climate, as well as among the most symmetri- 
cal and elegant of trees. Down the sides of these 
“Chrystal Hills” pour limpid streams, where sheep 
and milch cows slake their thirst, and, checked in 
their course, with gathered strength they turn the 
wheels that grind the corn, or saw the logs that they 
have nourished through many years. And now 
that autumn frosts have touched with icy fingers the 
trembling leaves, they gleam in colors of every hue, 
gold and scarlet, purple and orange, each vieing in 
brilliancy with the other, and forming a richness of 
shade and coloring never imitated by man, and prob- 
ably unequalled in any other clime. Nearer, shoot 
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up the white spires of the village churches, while 
the rich tones of a bell, or the busy hum of indus- 
try, occasionally meets the ear. Such is but a feeble 
portraiture of the spot selected by our Berkshire 
friends, upon which annually to gather with their 
wives and children and keep The Farmers’ Festi- 
val. A better selection we have never seen, nor a 
wiser disposition of all the adjuncts which must sur- 
round it. 

As will be seen above, this exhibition made the 
Sorty-fifth of this time-honored and flourishing So- 
ciety—a Society which has been instrumental in 
continuing and greatly increasing the fertility of the 
lovely valleys and the noble hills which are so beau- 
tifully planted throughout the county. An intelli- 
gent and prosperous farmer remarked, that he had 
taken the first premiums in nearly every class of 
the exhibitions, and was happy to say that he owed 
whatever of success and skill he had acquired to 
the encouragements and influences of this Society! 
The condition of the farms, and the homes of the 
farmers, bear evidence of the truthfulness of the 
remark. But in point of seniority, the “Old Berk- 
shire” must yield the palm to Middlesex. The 
“ Middlesex Society” was incorporated on the 
twenty-eighth of February, 1803, by the name of 
the “ Western Society of Middlesex Husbandmen.” 
It had existed as an unincorporated association, 
under the same name, from the year 1794; on the 
24th of January, 1820, it was changed by an Act 
of the Legislature, to that of the “ Society of Mid- 
dlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers,” and sub- 
sequent to that time—as the manufacturers had little 
to do with it—to “The Middlesex Agricultural 
Society,” which is its present title. It has now two 
lusty daughters, one on each side of her, which bid 
fair soon to come up to the full proportions of the 
mother, and perhaps, look a little more dressy and 
important than the good old dame herself. But 
one Agricultural Society now existing within the 
commonwealth takes precedence of the Middlesex 
by virtue of seniority“ The Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture,” which was incorporated 
in 1792, and whose members were made by the 
Act incorporating the Western Society of Middle- 
sex Husbandmen, honorary members of that cor- 
poration, and entitled to be present and vote at its 
meetings. 

And now, Mistress Berkshire, having set the his- 
torical matters right, we propose to go on with 
some account of your doings. 

Wednesday, the first day of the show, was pleas- 
ant; the elements were propitious, the roads were 
good, and the temperature: so genial as to invite even 
invalids abroad,—and the Fair opened with the most 
flattering prospects. The object of this day was to 
show ali kinds of animals, except horses, that were 
to be exhibited for premiums, and all manufactured 
articles, implements and machinery. 





The number of neat cattle was not large, or in 
any way remarkable in appearance, and were all of 
the common breeds, or with only a slight admixture 
of foreign blood. Swine were also quite limited 
in number, and the show of poultry was not large. 
The horses tried the track, as also did ladies and 
gentlemen in easy carriages. The arrangement of 
fruits, vegetables, harnesses, counterpanes, quilts, 
embroidery, capes, collars and skirts, went on in 
the great hall; pedlers made good speeches, selling 
their whips and words at poverty prices, showmen 
banged the banjo and stirred up their poor animals 
with sharp sticks; while the restless cattle lowed for 
their stancheons and their evening feed at home! 
So the day waned away. The departing rays fell 
with their soft beams upon the varied foliage on the 
hills, lighting for a few lingering moments, nature’s 
great cathedral, the woods, into a gorgeousness of 
beauty, far more splendid than the genius of man 
has, or ever can devise. Light faded, men, women 
and children departed; the fandango ceased to 
move, gloom rested on the hills, few sounds were 
heard, but the measured tread of the tired police- 
man as he went his weary rounds, and night was 
supreme over the late animated scene. 

In the language of one of the “fast gentlemen 
with fast nags,” Thursday, the second day, was a 
“stunner!” The wind, surcharged with a cold, 
sticky vapor, moved lazily along, clinging to man 
and beast, like the shirt of Nessus; but the pluck 
of Old Berkshire was up, and rain or shine, they 
were determined to have a good time. So the 
horses were brought out, and encouraged into some 
pretty lively paces, while the spectators shivered 
and took the dismal droppings of about a thousand 
indigo colored cotton umbrellas. ‘lhe great halls 
were crowded with men, women and children, who 
examined and commented upon each article about six 
times over, and then counted the number of boards 
in the roof and braces in the frame-work of the 
building, and wondered if it never would be done 
raining. But before noon it became evident that 
rain and cold and mud would get the mastery, and 
drive them home. The horses dropt their ears and 
hung their heads in sleepy listlessness, and indicated 
the strongest disposition to “turn tail to the wind.” 
Men’s hats and coats looked seedy and old; the 
borrowed feathers in bonnets hung heavy and mea- 
gre, while skirts were wofully bedrabbled, and clung 
too cl@se to ankles unused to touch the soil. It was 
a failure. The elements won the-race and triumph- 
ed in it, leaving every nag behind,@drenched, dis- 
mal, and discouraged. Then the hotels, bright par- 
lors, and inviting sitting-rooms, opened their doors 
and welcomed tired visitors to their warm and hos- 
pitable precincts, while fitful gusts strewed the 
ground with leaves or drove the rain against the 
glass. A darker night than the first brooded over 
the earth, and the hills and valleys were alike lost 
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in the impenetrable gloom. So the second day 
closed upon the 45th Anniversary of the Old Berk- 
shire Society. 

But Friday—who says that Friday is always an 
unlucky day ?—Friday morning, bright and early, 
the sun came flashing over the eastern hills, and 
sent his warm and cheering beams into every nook 
of that rich and lovely valley. Up went the mists 
from the meadows and hill-tops, and once more 
shone the gorgeous dyes on their sides; the cocks 
crowed and strutted in their harems, with unbound- 
ed gusto, and geese and ducks, and pigs and horses 
and oxen and calves and sheep, each lent a note so 
as to render the harmony complete! Children 
clapped their little hands in delight in view of the 
ride, and ginger-bread and buns, and music and 
races that were before them, and so the mothers 
were happy and the fathers glad; the whole world 
of Berkshire turned out, the gates were thrown 
open, and the Success of the 45th Fair became a 
“ fixed fact.” R 

The first exercise was that of Plowing. The bills 
stated that the teams would start at “9 o’clock A. 
M.,” but it was nearly 11 before the chains were 
straightened. Thirteen teams plowed, on a gravel- 
ly loam, and did the work moderately well. The 
plows used were all single, and one of them had a 
cast iron beam. There was but one pair of oxen 
which exhibited anything but the most common 
training, and they were also the finest in proportions, 
being attentive to the driver’s language, strong, and 
quick in their motions. A pair of black, and a pair 
of grey horses, were also well-matched, and well- 
trained. The black pair we afterwards saw attached 
to a carriage, where they did themselves and dri- 
ver as much credit, as they did with the plow. Six 
inches in depth, and twelve in width, were required. 
The ground was unfavorable in two particulars—it 
was ridgy and full of pebbles, so that it would be 
difficult to make handsome work, even with skilful 


teams and men. \ 
Then came the riding on horseback around the 


course, by ladies, and a very pleasant and attractive 
feature it was—and then the 


EXERCISES IN THE GREAT HALL. 


These consisted of excellent music by the Long- 
meadow band, and an address, by the Hon. Jutius 
RockWELL, President of the Society. It is a com- 
mon law in the Society, that the President shall 
continue to act, as such two years, and on the retir- 
ing year shall deliver the address, and an excellent 
law it is. He took for his subject, THE THOUGHTS 
OF THE YOUNG FARMER, and showed first, that the 
lessons and habits of early life are never forgotten. 





Then he spoke of his initiatory steps into the art 
and mystery of farming, such as yoking, and break-| 
ing the steers, and other incidents illustrative of the | 
whole ;—and of his choice of occupation a little la-| 


ter. He said a thorough training on the farm was 
capital to the young farmer, as education is capital 
to the doctor, lawyer, or clergyman. He spoke of 
the professions, gave a budget of good reasons, for 
not going West, painted the autumnal scenery of 
New England in glowing colors, spoke of the re- 
sources of the county, recited the bounties of the 
commonwealth, then most felicitously married ‘the 
Young Farmer to one of the handsome, healthy, 
well-educated, and intelligent daughters of the New 
England hills, and closed his address. A brief ad- 
dress, by the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
and another by Dr. H. D. Curxps, formerly Lieut. 
Governor of the Commonwealth, followed, and then 
the beautiful silver plate, amounting in value to hun- 
dreds of dollars, was distributed to the individuals 
to whom it had been awarded by the various com- 
mittees. Afterwards there was trotting on the 
course, and the Fair closed, by a grand ball, in the 
evening, in the great hall on the Society’s grounds. 

The exhibition of fruits and vegetables was mea- 
gre; that of butter and cheese was large, and of the 
finest quality ; of domestic manufactures there was 
a considerable display of carpets, rugs, hosiery, and 
embroidered work, such as collars, skirts, &c. A few 
loaves of bread only were seen, and that of quite an 
ordinary appearance. 

The exhibition, on the whole, was one of great 
merit and interest, though in some respects defi- 
cient. There was an evident want of taste and ar- 
rangement in the articles shown in the Hall, and of 
punctuality in the time of commencing the several 
exercises of the day; while the choice of location, 
the construction and arrangement of buildings, the 
mode of distributing premiums, and the excellent 
butter and cheese presented, are all worthy the high- 
est commendation. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HEMLOCK HEDGES. 


RESPECTED FRIENDS :—I should be very glad to 
get a little information of you or any of your sub- 
scribers concerning how to obtain a hemlock hedge ; 
whether to set the young trees, or get it from the 
seed. I have Pane of such a hedge, but do not 
know how to obtain one easy and right. An an- 
swer at your convenience would oblige me much. 

South Lee, Sept., 1855. Cc. J. P. 





ReEMARKS.—Either way. But by setting young 
plants you gain much time. We have seen some 
handsome hedges of the hemlock. They may be 
pruned into beautiful forms. 





MANURE.—If land is too sandy, the best manure 
is clay and leached ashes. These will puddle it, and 
render it tenacious of water. If it is heavy clay, it 
requires sand to render it porous. If it isa muck, 
it requires lime to neutralize the acid, and destroy 
the antiseptic or resinous quality of the soil. 
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For the New England Farmer. A FINE GRAPE. 
CHEMISTRY---No. 3. At the Show at Framingham, Sept. 19, we saw 


DIGESTION. 
No part of chemical knowledge can be of more 


interest to the general reader than that which treats 
of the laws which govern the digestion of our food. 


Digestion is the process of the reduction of our 
food to its simple state, separating element from 
element, and reducing all to a liquid state. It is 
no more essential that the chemist in his laboratory 
finely pulverize any solid body before he attempts 
to ns yer it, pane’ it is or food be well vee 9 
tica efore swallowing. “If the preliminary wor! 
of mastication and ealivetion ty neglected, the 
stomach has to do the whole work of preparation, 
as well as to accomplish the digestion; thus more 
is thrown upon it than it is adapted to bear; it be- 
comes overworked, and manifests its fatigue by not 
being able to discharge its own duty properly.” 
Hence the necessity of thorough mastication. Food 
well chewed is half digested, and will do a man 
three times the good that it will, swallowed whole. 

Nature has furnished us with all the organs ne- 
cessary to complete thorough mastication and di- 

tion, and if they do not perform their duty, the 

ult is our own. The air we breathe is c 
with a certain substance necessary to digestion, 
(oxygen,) and this is taken up at every breath, and 
the carbon returned to the air, to feed vegetation, 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Beaumont made some experiments relative 
to the time it took the various kinds of food to di- 
gest, and the following table shows the result of 
the same : 


. How pre- Time. . How pre- Time. 
Kind. pot 3 h.m. Kind. pod oy hm. 
Rice, boiled, 1. | Pork, salted, raw, 3. 
Pig’s feet, soused, “ 1. (|Soup,chicken, boiled, 3. 
pe, sad ‘s 1. |Oysters, fresh, roasted, 3.15 
Trout, salmon, fresh, “* 1.30) Pork, salted, broiled, 3.15 
“ bed “ fried, 130) “ steak, 66 3.15 
Apples, sweet, mellow, § 1.80/Corn bread, baked, 8.15 
Venison, steak, broiled, 1.35|Mutton, fresh, roasted, 3.15 
Sago, boiled, 1.40/|Carrots, orange, boiled, 3.15 
Apples, sour, mellow, 2. |Sausage, fresh, broiled, 3.20 
Cabbage, with vinegar, 2. (Beef, lean, dry, roasted, 3.30|. 
Codfish, dry, boiled, 2. | Bread, wheat, baked, 3.30 
Eggs, fresh, raw, 2. |Butter, melted, 3.30 
Liver, beef’s, broiled, 2. |Cheese, old strong, raw, 3.30 
Milk, boiled, 2. |Eggs, fresh, hard boiled, 3.30 
Tapioca, iit Es ths cdkie fried, 3.30 
Milk, raw, 2.15 | Flounders, fresh, 3.30 
Turkey, wild, roasted, 2.15|Oysters, fresh, stewed, 3. 
se se boiled, 2.28 | Potatoes, Irish, boiled, 3.30 
** domestic, roasted, 2.30 |Soup, mutton, si 3.30 
Potatoes, Irish, baked, 2.30; ‘* oyster, ed 3.30 
Parsnips, boiled, 2.30/Turnip, flat, “ 3.30 
Pig, sucking, roasted, 2.30 | Beets, & 3.45 
Meat, hashed with veg- Corn and beans, vs 3.45 
etables, warm, 2.30|Beef, fresh, lean, fried, 4. 
Lamb, fresh, broiled, 2.30|Fowl, domestic, boiled, 4 
Goose, - roasted, 2.30) ‘* 8 roasted, 4. 
Cake, sponge, baked, 2.30) Veal, fresh, broiled, 4. 
Cabbage, head, raw, 2.30 |Soup, beef, vegetables 
Beans, pod, boiled, 2.30 and bread, boiled, 4. 
Custard, baked, 2.45 | Salmon trout, - 4 
Chicken, fricasseed, 2.45 | Heart, animal, fried, 4. 
Apples, sour, hard, raw, 2.50|Beef, old, salted, boiled, 4.15 
Oysters, fresh, ‘¢ 2.55 | Pork, salted, fried, 4.15 
Bass, fresh, broiled, 3. | Cabbage, boiled, 4.30 
Beef, lean, rare, roasted, 3. |Ducks, wild, roasted, 4.30 
“steak, “* broiled, 3. | Pork, salted, boiled, 4.30 
Corn cake, baked, 3. /|Suet, mutton, « 4. 
Dumpling, apple, boiled, 3. | Veal, fresh, fried, 4.30 
Eggs, fresh, boiled soft, 3. | Pork, roasted, 5.15 
Mutton, fresh, broiled, 3. | Suet, beef, fresh, boiled, 5.30 
ne boiled, 8. |Tendon, * ae 











Do we wish for something light and easily di- 
— chemistry tells us what it is; and if we wish 
or something that will “stick by the ribs,” she is 
also ready to speak. S. TENNEY. 


30| around it. 


upon the tables a fine looking grape, a little lighter 
in color than the Catawba, some of the bunches 
quite compact, but generally somewhat straggling, 
and the berries and bunches of good size. They 
were raised and handed in by James W. CLARK, 
Esq., of Framingham. He says the vine originated 
in his garden five years ago, from the seed, and was 
transplanted into a shaded and moist border. The 
vine grows vigorously, has never been protected in 
winter, and the ripe fruit holds on well. He thinks 
it a cross between the native and Catawba, as these 
two grew near and intermingled their branches near 
where the new seedling came up. Mr. Clark adds 
in a note-—“I claim nothing for it, except that it is 
a superior native, and in a fine location, it will ripen 
before the autumn fruits.” He is right. It is cer- 
tainly a very superior grape. 





EXPERIMENTING WITH MEADOW 
MUCK. 


I have recently witnessed the results of an ex- 
periment with meadow muck, which may interest 
some of your agricultural readers. 

This experiment was made on the farm of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in Lenox, under the care of 
Mr. O. C. Bullard, his brother-in-law. 

Last winter, Mr. Bullard was getting out muck 
from an extensive meadow, for his barn-yard and 
compost heap. As an experiment, he spread a 
quantity—between one and two small sled loads— 
green for the meadow, upon a spot one rod by two, 
of a mowing field. It was laid on the top of the 
snow, and an inch and a half or two inches thick. 

This spring he covered another similar space. 
This is a large field, sloping to the east, that has 
been laid down to herds several years. There 
isa good deal of the white weed or daisy over most 
of the field, and there are numerous little spots 
where the grass seems to be killed out, and which 
are covered by a coat of moss. 

On the 30th of June, I visited this field to note 
the effect of thisexperiment. The spot where muck 
was spread on the snow in the Winter, is covered 
with a thick, rank, deep green growth of herds 
grass and clover, and will give at least two-thirds 
more hay than any of the field around it. It can be 
seen at a distance, like the spots in the field where 
there have been manure heaps. ‘The ground is 
porteetly exes with the grass, giving no signs of 
moss. is luxuriant growth is overtopping the 
daisy, none of which is yet in blossom, while in all 
the rest of the extensive fields, it is in full bloom. 

The spot where the muck was spread this spring, 
is distinctly seen ; but the crop of.grass is not more 
than a quarter or a third larger than the average 


The result of this experiment seems to show, that 
the muck spread in the Winter, together with the 
snow that it was spread upon, operated as a mulch- 
ing to protect the roots of the grass from the action 
of the frost. None of it is thrown out of the ground 
or winter-killed. It has overcome and killed out 
the moss, and retarded, if not in a t measure 





West Poland, Me., 1855. 





destroyed, the daisy, and it has also imparted mel- 
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lowness, and, no doubt, more or less richness to the 
soil.— Traveller. 





PICTURE OF THE DEPARTED. 


What would we give 9—what would we not give, 
in some circumstances, for a good portrait of a de- 
parted friend ? 

So thought a lad, a mere boy, of this city, (son of 
Mr. Jonathan Dearborn,) who had lately lost a 
beloved and beautiful little sister of eight summers. 
The family had daguerreotypes of every member 
but the departed, strange to say. And the friends, 
all but the boy, gave it up, as hopeless. 

He insisted that a tte painter might, under his 
direction, and from his recollections, create a like- 
ness. And against all advice and remonstrance, he 
went to Boston on this errand, carrying only a lock 
of the little girl’s hair, and his own vivid, undying 
mental picture of the loved and lost. 

His plan was, to select one feature from one pic- 
ture, and another from another, as he could find 
them in picture galleries in Boston, and combine 
and alter the whole, by his dictation to a finished 
artist. 

The artists there admired the boy’s enthusiasm, 
and the owners of galleries gladly made him wel- 
come to their pictures for his purpose ; but doubted 
unanimous y and disbelieved almost universally, that 
a likeness could be thus produced. 

At last one artist made the trial; and after days 
of patient toil, gave it up as impracticable. But 
the boy’s faith stumbled not. He enlisted the 
friendship of Mr. J. A. Whipple, of 96 Washington 
street, and procured his services to take a photograph 
from the unfinished and condemned portrait by the 
first painter. With this, with the lock of hair, and 
with his own self-reliant knowledge of the fact to be 
reproduced, he went to another painter, Mr. Ram- 
son, of 74 Tremont Row, and stated his case; Ram- 
son replied that a portrait could not be obtained 
under the circumstances, and that he never heard of 
such a thing; but he at length ‘omagag him to 
commence a picture. After working a long time 
on it the painter threw aside the picture in despair, 
thinking it was impossible to paint a portrait of one 


he had never seen, and of whose features he had| 


seen no copy. The boy insisted that it could be 
done ; saying I know I can get such a correct pic- 
ture of my sister as I desire. By the perseverance, 
determination and persuasion of the boy, the painter 
was induced to try again, and in his second attempt 
obtained a most beautiful and correct picture of the 
little girl, which has been recognized at once by all 
who knew her, as an excellent likeness; and which 
is also a good painting. 

The boy has his reward; the artist deserves great 
credit for his skill and patience. — Portsmouth 
Chronicle. 





THE VETERINARY JOURNAL.—We have received 
the first number of a work with this title, edited by 
Dr. Georce H. Dapp, a gentleman whose devotion 
to veterinary science is probably unsurpassed by that 
of any other person in the country, and whose 
qualifications are equal to his zeal. The work is in 
octavo form, neatly printed and covered, and is 
filled with instructive matter. We wish the Dr. 





and his undertaking abundant success, and advise 


those who keep valuable stock to read his journal. jof 





For the New England Farmer. 
LARGE AND SMALL POTATOES. 


FRIEND Brown :—I send you a statement of re- 
sults from _— of potatoes I planted on the 15th 
day of April, 1855, on one acre of land. In 1854 
it was sown with spring wheat and seeded, but did 
not take seed ; os plowed it on the 13th day of 
April, about ten inches deep, and some times deeper 
if the frost would let it. It was well harrowed, and 
furrowed out 24 feet a I manured it with 
horse manure, a good forkful ina hill. Potatoes 
dropped on the manure, and covered about 24 
— deep. Description of seed as planted April 

5th: 
Lor A—} AN ACRE. 

Planted 24 bushels small or hog potatoes, worth 
50 cents per bushel, $1,25. ; 

Lor B—}4 AN ACRE. 

Planted 4 bushels medium size potatoes, wort 
$1 per bushel, $4. 

Lor C—} An ACRE. 

Planted 44 bushels large size potatoes, worth 
$1,124 per bushel, $5,06. 

Lor D—3 An AcrE. 

Planted 3 bushels large size potatoes, cut in mid- 
dle, worth $1,124 per bushel. 

They were hoed alike and at same time. Land 
as near alike as could be on an acre of flat meadow. 


THE RESULT. 


I commenced digging Lot A, July 8th, and con- 
tracted to deliver them at Troy for 75 cents per 
bushel, to be delivered on the 9th, 13th and 14th 


of July. The small ones I considered worth for 

hogs 15 cents ad bushel. The potato planted is 
known here as Early White Junes. 

Lor A. 

July 8, I dug 314 bush. marketable potatoes, worth Tic, $23,62 

I dug 8h bush. small or hog potatoes, worth lic, - - 98 

$24,00 

Worth of seed planted, - - - - 1,3 

$23,385 


Lor B. 
July 12, I dug 30 bush. marketable potatoes, worth 75c, 


I dug 9 bushels small or hog potatoes, worth lic, 1,35 
$23,85 
Cost of seed planted, oe ‘oe 
$19,85 

Lor C. 
July 13, I dug 21 bush. marketable potatoes, worth 75c, $15,75 
I dug 16} bush. small or hog potatoes, worth lic, - 2,52 
$18,27 

Cost of seed planted, - -_ © « 

$13,21 

Lor D. 
July 14, 1 dug 24 bush. marketable potatoes, worth 75c, $18,00 
I dug 4 bush. small or hog potatoes, worth loc, - 2,10 
$20,10 
Cost of seed planted, -_ ss »- — 2 
$16,72 


By the above we see that the small seed gave 
the most profit. I have tried the three sizes of po- 
tatoes, and of different kinds of potatoes, and the 
result in every case but one was in favor of small 
potatoes. The above is a small yield of potatoes 
for the quality of the ground, but still the result is 
quite satisfactory, as far as different kinds and sizes 
seed, and profit of an acre of land in potatoes. 
Petersburgh, N. Y., Aug., 1855. W. R. 8. 
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THE BRISTOL COUNTY FAIR. 


The Fair continued through Wednesday and 
Thursday, and during those days was attended by 
a great concourse of le assembled from every 
part of the county. Under the superintending care 
of Hon. J. H. W. Page, the President of the Soci- 
ety (now an ex-President) everything passed off in 
the happiest manner. 


THE VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 

The exhibition was opened on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The location of the cattle show was upon the 
land of M. B. Penniman, a mile to the northward of 
the town, and although not quite as extensive as we 
think it might have been, nevertheless embraced 
some fine cattle, horses, swine and fowls. 

The display of fruits and flowers was held in the 
City Hall, and embraced a large collection of pears 
and apples that would rank with the finest in the 
State, and a smaller assortment of beautiful flowers. 
— the contributors of fruit, we especially no- 
ticed the names of Henry H. Crapo, Wm. P. Jenny 
of Fairhaven, and D. Leonard of Seekonk. 
Sears Hall, nearly o posite the City Hall, was de- 
voted chiefly to the exhibition of heavy manufactures, 
and domestic products. In the latter department 
there were specimens of butter, cheese and bread, 
that would have done credit to any housewife in the 
land. There was an old fashioned Indian pudding, 
and a noble pumpkin pie, representatives of the 
days of our fathers, both of which commanded the 
or admiration of the tasting committee, 
and won prizes for their maker. The show of do- 
mestic manufactures, and fancy articles, was ve 
comprehensive, and attracted crowds of visitors. It 
comprised paintings, embroideries, rugs, carpets and 
quilts. There were ingenious carvings, utensils 
manufactured from the teeth of whales, full rigged 
models of vessels, and a thousand other articles 
which we have not room to enumerate. The show 
was very interesting, and was admired by all who 
visited it. In the Grotto building, there was also 
a fine display of vegetables. 


PLOWING, DRAWING AND SPADING MATCHES, 


The plowing match came off at about half-past 
eleven, on the land of Isaac Chase, Esq., of Belle- 
ville, in New Bedford. Several thousand spectators 
were on the ground. There were fourteen entries 
for the trial, and the work was performed in excel- 
lent style, considering the dry state of the soil. The 
drawing match, or trial of teams, took place at 
Hathaway Hill. Fourteen teams took in the 
trial, and the result told well. for the discipline of 
the oxen and the efficiency and skill of their drivers. 
At a spading match on Welnsatey noon there were 
but two entries—both Irishmen, and singularly 
enough, each of the valiant contestants took a pre- 
mium—the one of five dollars and the other of 
three. 

THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


At an informal meeting of the Society held on 
Thursday morning, it was decided that, as the rain 
was falling fast, a dinner under the tent, as had been 
proposed, would be impracticable, and as there was 
no unoccupied hall in the city of sufficient capacity 
for the purpose, it was resolved to dispense with a 
public dinner. This was the more to be regretted, 
inasmuch as a sumptuous feast for one thousand 
og had been prepared by Mr. S. Horton, of 


occur again, as two spacious halls are now in pro- 
cess of construction in this city. 

Address by Professor Huntington. Col. Page 
resigned his post as President, and made his fare- 
well address to the members of the Society. 





For the New England Farmer 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY SHOW. 


REPORTED BY J. F. C. HYDE. 


The annual Fair of the Plymouth Agricultural 
Society was held at Bridgewater, October 3d and 
4th, on the beautiful grounds lately purchased by the 
Society, embracing about thirty acres of high and 
low land—hill and plain,—surrounded on three 
sides by the river, which forms a good boundary. 
Taken altogether, we think we have never seen 80 
good a place for a cattle show, and cannot but ad- 
mire the sagacity of those men connected with the 
Society who first proposed to buy this piece of 
ground for this purpose. Would that other soci- 
eties would go and do likewise, that they might 
have every part of the show on their own grounds, 
and not put visitors to the trouble of walking miles 
to witness the various departments. This lot is 
about ha’ fa mile east of the village. 

The first day there was a good show of stock in 
the pens, which was increased the second. There 
were fine beef cattle, though the show was not 
large. A number of fine heifers, superior Alderney 
bull, by E. Hobart, two fine Devon bulls, and good 
bulls of native stock. There were shown two pens, 
each containing six milch cows, which were entered 
for the State premium; one lot by S. Packard, of 
East Bridgewater, the other by L. Bassett, of 
Bridgewater. These cows looked very well. There 
were 12 or 15 yoke of working oxen, and good 
looking ones too. Of swine there was a small 
show. About thirty horses and colts were on the 

und. Austin J. Roberts, of Lakeville, took the 

t prize of ten dollars. There were but few fowls, 
and most of those were Shanghai or some other 
worthless kind. 

At nine o’clock the first day, the ape match 
took place on a fine piece of mowing land, where 
lots of an eighth of an acre had been marked out. 
Twelve single ox teams entered and plowed with 
single plows, except one. Seven inches was the 
depth they were to plow; time, 30 minutes, The 
work was admirably done, showing that the farmers 
of Plymouth are not behind their friends of other 
counties in this important branch of farm work. 
We think we never saw so many lots in which there 
was so little difference, and it must have been ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the judges to determine who 
was entitled to the prize. 


SPADING MATCH, 


At 11 A. M., first day—lots, ten feet square.— 
One Yankee, and three sons of Erin, entered for the 
prizes. The work was very well done in ten min- 
utes, except by one of the competitors, who took 
about half an houy, being desirous, as he said, of 
showing the Committee a new principle in spading. 

DRAWING MATCH. 

There were several teams entered for the draw- 
ing match, but few were able to draw the loads, 
which were three and five thousand pounds. 

The show of manufactured iry products, 





ew Bedford. Such a failure will probably never 


goods, dairy 
vegetables, &c., was held in Wright’s large tent, 


ET ule 
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which was erected on the highest part of the grounds. 
Of manufactured goods, the display was extensive, 
consisting of elegant furniture, py wg a large 
shoe, six feet long, in which ’tis said a boy had ridden 
and driven two horses, the usual quantity of bed- 


laid for about four hundred persons. be Fe 
was @ one in After full justice 
had Hoag ee to tee eaten: and all were fully 


satisfied, the president, Mr. Hopart, made a few © 


remarks and welcomed the guests, and’ spoke of 


quilts, tidies, worsted-work, and a great variety of|their standing upon their own ground, of the 


such fancy articles as the ladies are most interested 
in, a platform bee-hive, by S. Davis, said to be a 
ay protection from the bee moth, “Gale’s Eagle 


changes of the past year; they were formerly ten- 
ants at will, ved pes the owners of the soil th 
stood upon ; he thanked the ladies for their a’ 


ay Cutter,” which worked admirably—a piece of|ance, said they had not been accustomed to see more 


black walnut, sawed out with an upright saw, and 
= ingeniously and skilfully done. 
f dairy products, we are happy to say there was 
a good show, there being 
butter, and so good, that it was hard to determine 
who would have the prizes. Cheese, fifteen sam- 
ples, which looked well, and we were told by the 
‘ommittee that they tasted even better than they 
looked. The farmers of this good old county have 
no reason to be ashamed of their dairy products. 
The same Committee received the samples of bread, 
of which there were eighteen—brown and white— 
eas we know were good, for we tasted of several 
oaves. 

In the vegetable and fruit department, there was 
a great deficiency, which we hope will be obviated 
on future occasions. Among other things, we no- 
ticed a seedling pear called the “Jackson ing,” 
which looked and tasted well, being little if any in- 
ferior to the Bartlett, and promises to be an acqui- 
sition. A new —a) , from Rob’t Perkins, 
—said to be from the ‘hella’—called the “Perkins 
Seedling,” though not quite as as the Isabella 
yr Diana, yet we think desirable on account of its 
early ripening. A sample of cultivated cranberries, 
of superior size and quality, the largest we ever saw. 
Baskets of assorted fruit that attracted considerable 
attention, were contributed by Robert Perkins and 
Mr. Bryant. Of potatoes there was no lack, and 
those of large size. 

We hope our friends of Plymouth county will ex- 
cuse us if we say that we hope they will make great- 
er efforts to have this 
superior, to that of other Societies. 


SECOND DAY. 


The riding match was the great attraction of the 
second day, there being on the grounds, within the 
enclosure, during the trotting, not less than ten 
thousand persons. There were twelve prizes offered 
for riding, from twenty down to two dollars. Nine 
ladies competed and won prizes in the following 
order haem Harriet Holmes, of Bridgewater, 
first prize, $20; Helen Hobart, Abington, second 
prize, $18; Miss Bailey, East Bridgewater, third 
prize, $16; Mrs. Wales, of Abington, fourth prize, 

14; Miss Taylor, West Bridgewater, fifth prize, 
$12; Miss L. Howard, West Bridgewater, sixth 

prize, $10; Miss Mary Hobart, seventh prize, $8; 

iss A. Howard, eighth prize, $6; Miss Yarring- 
ton, South Abington, ninth prize, $5. The riding 
was acknowledged by all to be good, and the ladies 
appeared to good advantage as they dashed round 
the track—half a mile in length—leaving, in some 
cases, the gentlemen far behind. On the whole it 
was a spirited affair, though perhaps some sensible 
old farmer might have asked, how does this tend to 
promote agriculture ? 

THE DINNER. 


The tables were spread in another of Wright’s 
tents, where seats were arranged and plates were 


than half a dozen present on similar occasions, but 
was rejoiced to see Souhinl instead of dozens. He 
referred to the past—the first year of the Society’s 


twenty-one samples of|existence, when $120 were given in premi 


ums, 
while this year over $800 was distributed in the 
same manner. After other appropriate remarks he 
introduced the ers, saying as they had had no 
address, such as is customary at these gatherings, he 
should take the liberty to call on several gentlemen 
that he saw present to speak to them. The first 
was Rev. Morrill Allen, who was followed by Hon, 
B. V. French, Hon. Seth Sprague; Hon. Ivers 
Phillips, Dea. Greele, Hon. R. B. Hall, and others, 
until the time arrived to announce the award of 
premiums, which was done at the table; and this 
closed the day’s work and entertainment. We 
noticed on the grounds a splendid team from the 
State almshouse, under the direction of L. L. Good- 
eed, made up of four yoke of oxen and a horse, 
e wagon was decorated with a large flag behind, 
and a beautiful banner in front, on which was paint- 
ed the State almshouse; the sides of the wagon 
were hung with monstrous vegetables, which show 
that, though the farm when purchased was in a poor 
condition, yet by judicious treatment is made to yield 
great cro Te told us they would have five thou- 
jsand bushels of roots this year of all kinds. We 
think the State very fortunate to get such a man to 
take charge of these matters, and we hope and be- 
lieve it be long before they will wish to part 
with him. 
And in closing, we cannot help speaking a good 


of their show equal, if not}word for the people of Plymouth county, and 


Bridgewater in particular ; they know how to treat 
strangers well, and we should be glad to call names 
and return thanks to the persons, had we not been 
forbidden to do so. We hope they may live long 
and live happy. 


WOLF ON THE JAW. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will you or some of your cor- 
respondents acquainted with veterinary science, in- 
orm me of the cause of hard bunches on cattle’s 
jaws, called wolfs? or if there is any cure for the 
same ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Nore.—“Wolf” on the jaw is what the Doctors 
call necrosis of the bone. Sometimes it is caused 
by a blow upon the jaw, sometimes by an ulcera- 
tion of the roots of one of the teeth. We have 
known two cases cured by pulling out one or two 
teeth where affected, but this does not always suc- 
ceed. As a general thing, it is best to fatten and 
kill the animal, as it would involve too much ex- 
pense to attempt a cure by operation for necrosis. 
—Maine Farmer. 








&> The receipts of the New York State Fair at 
Elmira were nearly $12,000—larger than ever be- 
fore. Gov. Wright of Indiana delivered an excel- 
lent address, beginning “ All flesh is grass.” 
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For the New England Farmer. 
FEEDING AND TENDING HORSES. 


Mr. Eprror :—In answer to the rans several com- 
munications in your r of the 8th, respecting 
horses, I will state a Fat geseade facts as succinctly 


as ag ag 
st. As regards the cost of keeping a horse; no 
definite sum can be given—some horses requiring 
double the feed that others do to keep in same con- 
dition—work equal. A horse in good health, not 
over-worked, will consume say from 100 to 150 
pounds of hay per week, and from 6 to 12 quarts 
of grain daily. As a general thing, horses, espe- 
cially in cities, have too little hay and too much 
in, ya those Me the country have ry much 
and not enough grain, and that served irregu- 
larly, that is, when not worked, or but very little, 
no grain is given, only hay, and when worked much, 
grain. A horse should have a certain amount of 
grain every day, say when worked a full feed of 
corn meal or oats with hay, but when idle or work 
wey light, some two quarts (not more) of oats at a 
feed three times a day. I would remark, however, 
that a horse should be exercised every day if possi- 
ble, and if the weather be inclement, well d- 
rubbed on his return. Make but as little use of 
that barbarous instrument, the curry-comb, on the 
horse’s hide as possible (especially if he be a thin- 
skinned animal,) but use the brush and rub with 
straw, sackcloth, or some other coarse material as 
much as you please. Do not have the least fear 
of over grooming. 

A little fine salt, say from one to two ounces, giv- 
en to a horse daily in his grain, will be found of 
great benefit, allaying any internal inflammation (to 
which the horse more than any other animal is sub- 
ject,) keeping the coat glossy, free from dandruff, 
appetizing, &c., &c. Cut feed, (i.e. cut hay and 
corn meal) once a day in the morning, and “long” 
hay and oats at noon and night, is a very good way of 
feeding a horse accustomed to the general run of 
work. This may be varied two or three times a 
week by adding some two or three quarts of bran 
to the cut feed. But if meal be the only grain giv- 
en, scald it well, and this, with the addition of a lit- 
tle table salt, will be found much preferable to meal 
not swollen, more fattening, easier digested, &c. 
Of course it must be cold before given to the horse. 
Cut feed is very good for horses accustomed to very 
hard labor which have but little time to stand at 
their food during the day, as they can consume a 
greater amount ina less time, and the hay being 
cut does not require so much mastication as uncut, 
and a horse with a sharp appetite will eat his grain 
voraciously, swallowing a ne proportion of it 
whole, and which does the animal but little good, 
passing through the system entire. Cut feed is al- 
so good for horses which are large feeders but do 
not eg their food, evacuate frequently and exces- 
sively, : 

For a horse used only on the road, I would ig- 
nore meal altogether especially in warm weather, 
and feed only on uncut hay and oats enough to 
keep the animal in good working order. The Tex- 
an and Mexican horses perform long journeys with 
great ease and their only feed is grass, | or 
straw—no grain. They are not beauties to look at, 
it is true, but for bottom our best Northern horses 
must stand one side. Old horses, it may be. re- 
marked, will consume less than young ones, 





2nd. As that most important point, shoe- 
ing; ten do used to be the ios teas 
smiths for shoeing by the year. But I think it the 
better way to pay as you Bs emeyne ony a first- 
rate workman, who will fit the shoe to the foot, not 
the foot to the shoe—if there is any thing I would 
protest against with all my power, it is that barbar- 
ous custom of applying a red-hot shoe to a horse’s 
foot, burning it into the horn, &c. No good can 
result from such a practice, notwithstanding all the 
smithy arguments to the contrary. The most su- 
perficial o er will see on a moment’s reflection, 
the fallacy of such a lazy proceeding. Horses in- 
tended for road service only, need no caulking ex- 
cept in freezing weather, and if they overreach or 
interfere, the shoes can be adapted so as to almost 
entirely do away with these troubles. 

Wash your horse’s feet once ey ns if possi- 
ble, (but not his legs) to promote a healthy growth 
of horn, &e. If salt water be-used some two or 
three times a week, I will tee your horse will 
not be troubled with thrush or other foul disorders 
of the hoof. 

In answer to “Inquirer,” I would say that a colt 
the offspring of the animals mentioned, would be 
likely to be a good work horse, but not a traveller. 
I would advise any one in search of a horse 
cially for the saddle, to buy one “already made.” 
I once knew a resident of a suburban town who 
was determined, as he expressed it, “to havea horse 
no one had ever held a rein over.” He had a 
very fine old mare from which he obtained a most 
promising colt ; but alas, after keeping the animal 
some two years, a cow in the same pasture hooked 
the poor colt’s eye out, and my friend never at- 
tempted to raise a horse, but was content to have 
one some one else “had held a rein over.” If “In- 

uirer” is determined to raise a horse, however, if it 
should not prove good, he could sell and buy to his 
mind. 

A horse for the saddle should be used for noth- 
ing else, (not in a vehicle part of the day, and sad- 
dle part,) but kept exclusively at one service. He 
should be taken young, say from four to six years 
old, should be a square trotter, hard mouthed, short 
back, round barrel, and weigh some 900 lbs. when 
in good flesh. Should be urged with the spur, = 
sparingly as possible, however,) not the whip, as the 
latter article of <erture om are constantly watch- 
ing, and hence are more liable to stumble, &c. A 
horse used every day, or as often as practicable, 
under the saddle, by one person only, soon get 
accustomed to his rider, his motions, &c. No exer- 
cise is more enjoyable, none more healthful, than 
when taken on the back of an animal used to the 
saddle. “The rider should not wear too long a stir- 
rup, but support himself in part by his feet, yd 
ing his motion as much as possible to that of the 
horse. All the training a horse needs for the sad- 
dle is to have an intelligent rider, who will conform 
to his motions, which the animal will reciprocate, if 
he be anything of a decent beast. 

Use a snaffle bit, (i. e. one jointed in the middle,) 
only, and when the horse is not walking, always 
keep a taut rein. Horses are or always should be 
bitted when broken, but it has but little effect when 
the animal’s habits have become confirmed. 

The only way we know of to make a long-gaited 
horse step short is to use him constantly in some 
heavy vehicle, say an omnibus or stage, but we fear 


no permanent change can be produced. A horse 
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will travel in a way the most natural and the easiest| 100 


to himself. Man may force him to carry his head 
high, step short, &c., but if he be inclined to carry 
a low head, step long, &c., nature will assert her 
supremacy after a while; besides, a forced carriage 
or unnatural gait will worry the animal and produce 
bad results. 
Shakspeare in “Venus and Adonis” draws a mod- 
el horse : 
‘‘Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostrils wide, 
a crest, short ears, straight legs and passing => 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide,”? &c. 
One word more. We do not pretend to say that 
what we have written, in regard to feeding a horse 
especially, should be strictly followed. t may 
be good for one may be bad for another. The own- 
er must have an eye to his horse, and if he thrives 
best on corn, give him corn,—if on oats, feed 
with oats. Some horses do best at heavy work, 
some at light. Had I space, I could cite a thousand 
instances—I will name one or two only; a gentle- 
man had a fine horse which he used in a chaise— 
work light—feed high—careful driving—still the 
horse grew poor; he was sold to a butcher who 
drove the horse every day in his not by any means 
light cart—the animal soon began to improve, and 


of the clover itself to make 11 

of ashes, or eleven hundred pounds of the clover to 
make one hundred pounds of ashes. According to 
this, the above amount of articles are to be found 
in eleven hundred pounds, or a little more than half 
a ton of clover hay. 

From this it would seem that ashes which con- 
tain potash—plaster which contains lime and sul- 
phuric acid,—and salt which contains soda and chlo- 
rine, would make good fertilizers for clover, and ex- 
perience proves that they are. These are the min- 
eral ingredients, but clover also contains gum and 
sugar, which may be resolved by analysis into car- 
bonic acid, oxygen and hydrogen, much of which it 
obtains from the atmosphere. 

In plowing under clover we return to the soil a 
substance or dressing which has collected and pack- 
ed away in its systems or organs, a large — 
of the ingredients above named, and which, when 
the clover decomposes, gives them forth in a solu- 
ble form for the use of such crops as may be planted 
in its place and may need them. 

The wheat crop requires most of the same ingre- 
dients, though in different proportions. ES = 
crop (Maize) requires a large proportion o 
and would be benefited by make a ing. Heave, 


looked, before long, as fat and sleek as a seal; the Glover witch by its beced system of Navan im 


work agreed with him. I know another instance of 


a chaise horse which was sold on account of his 
poor looks to a negro drayman. I saw the horse 
after the drayman had had him some five or six 
months; he was as fat as could be. Inquiring the 
cause of his improved looks, the negro told me that 
he had fed the horse since he owned him on good 
hay, swill and one quart of whole corn per day—no 
more—groomed him well, worked hard but : 

I might extend this article if I thought it would 


be acceptable. The subject is a prolific one. If 


you would like to hear more from me, please signi- 
fy. 8. W. C. 


THE STUFF THAT CLOVER IS MADE OF. 


The clover plant, when properly cultivated and 
properly used, may be made one of the most valu- 
able aids to the farmers of Maine that they have. 





obtain from the atmosphere many of the gaseous 
materials necessary for its formation, and by its deep 
and strong spreading roots can gather from the 
soil mineral matters, changing and elaborating them 
into different combinations, is well fitted to be an 
agent in a system of rotation, and becomes an im- 
prover when properly used for that purpose, either 
when fed to cattle and then manure used therefor, 
or when plowed under as a green crop.—Maine 
Farmer. 





READING IN THE Cars.—Thousands are probably 
to-day suffering from this evil without mistrusting 
the cause. If we rightly consider the ever tremu- 
lous motion to which our bodies are subjected in 
the movement of the cars, we can hardly wonder 
that the delicate organism of the eye should be in- 
jured by incessantly striving to trace the outlines of 
the minute elements of a newspaper, novelette, or 


It is good for feeding animals, and it is good for|badly written sermon. Ifthe sun was always ina 


feeding the soil. This makes it very valuable. 


similar tremor, even the keen eye of the eagle would 


Let us see what stuff it is made of. Various analy-|soon tire of looking it in the face, or lose its sight. 


ses have been made by different chemists, and the 
general results are very much the same. The vari- 
ations are suchas might be expected from the differ- 
ent circumstances of growth, &c. 


The most recent analysis, we believe, is that of 


Professor Horsford. After burning the plant to 
ashes, he found that one hundred parts of these 


ashes contained almost twenty-three parts of car-|or literary.—A: 


bonic acid, and little more than one part of coal 
and sand. 


He then examined what was left, after deducting 


While so much landscape beauty lies outstretched 
from the car windows, and so much kind, social 
chit-chat may be enjoyed within, it seems hardly 
worth while to waste so valuable a piece of personal 
property, as the eyesight, for the sake of forestalling 
a little tole digas or a _— — —- 

roachable dignity, or being thought very studious 
° ndover Advertiser. 





Po. Evit in Horses.—For the benefit of those 


out the carbonic acid, and the coal and sand. He|who have or may hereafter have horses that have 


found that 100 


of this last contained 16 parts|poll evil or fistula, I would say, don’t sell the 


1 thousandth of another part of potash—that is, a|animal for a trifle, or give him away; but cure him 
hundred pounds would give you over 16 pounds of|sound and well. I care not how long it has been 
potash,—soda, over 40 pounds,—magnesia, over 8|running, it can be cured with one dime; yes, one 
pounds, —chlorine, 2 pounds, — phosphoric acid,|dime’s worth of Muriatic Acid will cure the worst 


nearly 4 
silica (flint) 2 pounds. 


ds,—sulphurie acid, over 1 pound,|case of old poll evil. First, wash the sore well with 


strong soap suds, then drop eight or ten drops of 


We have stated these things in the rough, and|the acid in it twice a day, until it has the oe 
you must remember that it is one hundred pounds|ance of a fresh wound; after which, it sho 


of the ashes, and not of the clover itself. 





be 
t takes|washed clean with suds made from Castile soap, and 
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left to heal, which it will quickly do if the acid has 
been used | enough; but if? does not get well, 
apply the aci in until it does cure, for it is a 
sure remedy, and will not fail if it is applied until 
the P sae | flesh is all burnt out.—Prairie Far- 
mer. 





SAVE YOUR BEST SEEDS. 


Now is the time to be careful and save your 
earliest and best seeds. Most people are negligent 
or dilatory in regard to this matter, and they are 
forced to send to seed stores at planting time to 
find something that will answer for seed. But how 
often are they disappointed ! 
Save the earliest and best seeds. Much depends 
on this. Our summers are not always long enough 
and hot enough for the ripening of that invaluable 
bone Indian corn. We should therefore select the 
earliest ears, and these are found in the field, where 
not half the ears have yet matured. 
By selecting the earliest from year to year we 
a number of days, and when we already have a 
vorite kind of corn, this is better than to send 
annually to the North to procure earlier kinds, for 
such are usually much smaller than that from which 
we harvest our earliest crops. 
Pluck the best ears while the corn is standing, 
and as soon as they have turned hard, draw down 
the husks and make a braid of them. Then stri 
upa dozen together in your corn-barn, and you wi 
ricky need to run to Boston or to a neighbor for 
White beans have now become an important 
article in the market. We have not yet learned 
that rot or disease has attacked them, and yet their 
rice in the market this season has exceeded four 
ollars a bushel, four times as much as they were 

sold for a few years ago. It is quite important to 
rocure early kinds of white. beans, as thousands of 
ushels are lost by the frosts of September. 

Peas also should be saved now and labelled, as it 
is along time to April, and you may forget the 
kinds unless you mark them. The cost of a box 
with several apartments is not great, and the time 
saved is important, in addition to the confidence of 
having seed. 

Carrots, parsnips and turnips, often fail for the 
want of good seed. Yet any sedans may as cheaply 
raise a supply for himself as to run to seed stores 
in the spring and buy he knows not what. It is 
rather surprising to see how many farmers resort 
to the city to buy seeds, when they can so easily 
save enough from their own gardens. 

In the rearing of apple and pear stocks it is im- 

rtant to sow seeds only, or to use no seed- 
ings to place in the nursery rows except those of 
the first growth, for those that start up in the seed- 
bed the second year come from poor and blasted 
seeds, and never make vigorous stocks. 

This is the reason why we are“so often cheated 
when we buy seedlings out of seed beds where 
pomace has been sown to rear them. Itis a better 
mode to sow only the full seeds instead of sowing 
pomace, in which there will be as many blasted as 
good Pomace may be put in a large tub 
of water and beat up so as to let the best seeds fall 
to the bottom. These seeds must then be placed 
in loam to keep them moist enough for vegetation. 
They must be sown in the fall, in October, as well 


NOTHING LOST. 


Aside from its excellent moral, is not the following very mu- 
sical and beautiful ? 
Nothing is lost: the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder shower ; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Nothing is lost—the tiniest seed 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To Memory’s after-hour. 


So with our words: or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot ; 

They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on—but perish not. 

So with our deeds: for good or ill, 

They have their power scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will, 

To make them rife with good ! 





For the New England Farmer. 
SAVING SEED CORN--STOOKING CORN. 


DEAR FARMER :—As this is the season for har- 
vesting corn, and I have a few leisure moments to 
spare, I will give you my views upon this subject. 

ist. In selecting seed for next year’s planting, 
there are some facts, which, perhaps, are not gen- 
erally known, or at least thought of. It is a law of 
nature that like begets like in all the vegetable king- 
dom. This being a fact, I base my remarks upon 
it. Wherever you find a stock of corn that has two 
ears on it, there you will find that the top ear is 
from four to eight days earlier than the second, or 
bottom ear; there being this difference in the set- 
ting of the ears. Vow is the time to select the seed, 
and let every farmer who reads this, go through his 
fields of corn, and select one ear from stalks that 
have two ears on them, always eclesting the top ear, 
providing it is a sound one, and well filled out. By 
going through the field before the corn is fully ripe, 
the farmer can easily select ears that are from eight 
to ten days earlier the bulk of the field. 
Acting upon the fact that like begets like, the far- 
mer not only gets seed that will in two or three 
years, produce stalks that will grow two good sound 
ears, but he will advance his crop some ten days; 
and in this climate, where we have frosts sometimes 
in August and the first of September, it is of vast im- 
portance to the farmer to be able to advance his 
crop ten days, thereby securing a sound crop. These 
facts are self-evident; they need no labored argu- 
ment to make them plain, for they are perfectly re- 
liable, and cannot be denied. There is quite a dif- 
ference in opinion among good farmers even, in re- 
gard to harvesting the corn crop. Some contend 
that it is the best way to “top stalk” it, and when the 
corn is sufficiently hard, to pick it. Others contend 
that you will have more corn to “cut it up,” and 
stook it. 

In this town, (Northfield, Mass.,) both ways have 
been thoroughly tested, and the rns opinion 
now is, that cut up corn is not o} don safest, but, 





as in the spring.— Ploughman. 


that the yield is from five to ten bushels per acre 
more than when the stalks are cut. 
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I have noticed that many farmers, when they wish 
to sow rye after corn, will cut up the corn and stook 
it upon grass ground. This is wrong, wholly wrong ; 
and those who practice it are sure to have a much 
larger quantity of soft corn, than those who dry off 
their corn on ploughed ground. Where there is so 
much green vegetation and moisture under and 
around the stooks, it never dries off properly. These 
are facts, and if these few lines s induce even 
one man to follow them out, I shall be amply paid 
for writing them. 

Yours truly, H. SrRatron. 

Northfield Farm, Sept. 15th, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT--HIGH PRICES. 


Mr. Eprror:— Your issue of this morning 
touches upon the high prices of flour and grain, by 
a correspondent, “Ne Q. T.” In the main, I per- 
fectly agree with him ; but how far such complaints 
are justifiable, I propose to look at, and also to pro- 

a ey in part, which lies in the hands of 
04 England farmers. 

In the first place, Europe is at this moment mak- 
ing a heavy demand upon us for flour. With no 
old stock anda short crop, they are knocking at 
the door of our granary, and will continue to do so 
till the end of the war. 

Russia has ever been a large exporter, and our 
principal competitor in the markets of Europe. It 
is not so now. She is at war, with every port em- 
bargoed, and ul hr of thousands of farmers are 
bearing arms for their country, eating up her cro 
and producing nothing. Shogld Faon England, 
and other parts of Europe call for bread (as they 
are calling) to what country can they flee but to the 
United States ? 

This is the primary cause for the now high price 
of flour. The farmers of the West are posted in 
all these matters, and like the farmers of the east, 
when the demand for hay or apples is great, they 
make prices to conform. Speculators are not swift 
enough in the race—the benefit enures to the far- 
mer, he not being forced to sell. Unexpectedly to 
all, our “overwhelming crop” will be disposed of at 
high prices.* 

ow, does all this open a book of lessons for 
your New England farmers? Lands they have in 
abundance, but their wheat grows in Wisconsin 
rye, oats and barley are every farmer’s home crop, 
but within the past four years he has eaten bread 
from cargoes of wheat imported from the Mediter- 
ranean. Should this be so? Perhaps that year of 
scarcity in the West, would have proved one of 
abundance in the East. But a doubting mind ney- 
er makes progress. If we never sow, how can we 
“yest to reap ? 

inety-four bushels of winter wheat were raised 
on less than two acres of land on Milton Hill (near 
Boston,) by 8. F., Jr., Esq. ; yet the farmers ridi- 
culed the idea of his trying to raise wheat. Provi- 
dence has furnished you with spring and fall grains, 
but the agricultural conclusion is that the “soil has 
lost its lime,” and it wont grow. Late as it is, if I 
were a farmer, I would put down some wheat, and 


try a remedy for high prices. H. Poor. 
New York, Sept. 22. 





*Six thousand barrels of flour are daily consumed in this city, 
quite an item in the national bread-basket. 





For the New England Farmer. 
APPLE TREE WORMS. 


In the Farmer of week before last a correspon 
dent asks, “What ails the Apple Trees ?” and then 
describes just such an affliction or disease as has at- 
tacked my trees. He says that in his examinations 
he found but one worm ; and by his remarks I con- 
clude he suspects the trouble to be the effect rath- 
er of the wash-he had used, than of the worm. But 
as I find plenty of worms, and as my trees have not 
been Gushed at all during the two past Dag I can- 
not agree with him in that conclusion. I fd on my 
trees spots of dead and sunken bark, from the size 
of a button to that of half the diameter of the tree 
in width and a foot in length. ‘The worms are in 
and under the live bark. The largest are about 
one-third of an inch in length, and of a reddish- 
white color, but many are much smaller. 

Mr. Horatio Symms, of this town, a man of much 
experience and observation in matters pertaining to 
fruit, tells me that these worms are what the wood- 
peckers were after when they bored those little holes 
into the bark, which used to be considered as con- 
clusive evidence thit the peckers were destroying 
the orchards. Now that we have driven off or de- 
stroyed these birds, he says we must cut out the 
worms With a knife, or they will killthe trees. They 
have made bad work on several of my trees, es 
ially where they have found a lodgement at the fork 
of the branches,—almost entirely girdling them in 
some cases. It mutilates the tree sadly to cut out 
the worms; is there no other way 0 orons 
their ravages? Would that we could call back the 
woodpe 8. F. 


ckers! 
Winchester, Sept. 24, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HARVESTING CORN. 


I perceive, Mr. Editor, that Mr. J. Underwood, 
of Lexington, does not agree with my suggestions, 
as to the best mode of esti e corn crop. 
It is a subject upon which I could y expect an 
identity of opinion, for there certainly is a wide dif- 
ference in practice. I was, myself, schooled in the 
somewhat “old fogie” practice of cutting off the stalks 
of corn, one by one, in order to save them for fod- 
der, and to give the ears a fair chance of ripening in 
the sun. But I found that this practice involved a 
degree of labor greatly beyond that of harvesti 
the entire crop by cutting it up with a sickle. 
was therefore led, somewhat reluctantly—for I had 
imbibed similar views to those expressed by Mr. 
Underwood, to try the experiment of cutting up the 
crop, after the corn was out of the milk, de i the 
leaves had partially turned, binding it in bundles, 
and “stooking” it up tocure. At first, I tried about 
half an acre, alongside of an equal — harvest- 
ed in the old way of cutting the stalks, here was 
no perceptible difference in the appearance of the 
corn thus harvested, after husking it, or after it was 

ound into meal. Both sorts made equally good 

read, and there was no evidence of a difference in 
the quantity of nutritive matter. The “stover” from 
that portion cut up with a sickle greatly exceeded 
in quantity that where the stalks only were cut above 
the ear. The labor of harvesting was at least twice 
as great in the latter case as in the former. I have 
tried the experiment repeatedly since, and I have 
found no reason to change the views forced upon me 
by the first experiment. 
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I beg to assure Mr. Underwood that I kave sev- 
eral times harvested my “pop corn” in the same way, 
and have found no difficulty in making it “pop.” | 
have some ears plucked and dried before were 
fairly out of the milk. The kernels are somewhat 

er, but I fancy, that, when the popping time 
comes, Mr. Underwood will be able to er the re- 
port thereof, if he keeps an open ear towards Som- 
erville. E. C. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 
° LITTLE THINGS: 
Or, A WALK IN My Garpen.....No. 4. 


Walking in my en is almost a passion with 
me. IfI want to digest my dinner in a quiet way, 
a walk and a survey of what is growing in the gar- 
den, I find to be much betver than a nap. Besides, 
it is an excellent place for meditation. To-day I 
was looking at some 

CABBAGES, 


which I set out in the spring for greens and for 
seed. I have, for several years past, had the curios- 
ity to raise some heads from the stumps, simply by 
pulling off all the shorts, save one or two, and they 
will head out without any trouble, and earlier than 
from the seed. I think that next spring I shall 
take the stumps of the Early York cabbage, set 
them in a soil well manured with old compost, and 
have cabbages earlier than the doctor, or anybody 
else. Another thing I have done. I commence in 
August to pull off an armful of the outer leaves 
ewery day, and give them to the pigs, which eat 
them greedily; and I never could perceive that it 
prevented the cabbages in the least from heading. 
But I want to tell you what I do with my 


PLUM TREES. 

Instead of budding, in which I have not been ve 
successful, I graft up every shoot, which should be 
done near the ground, though I do not always prac- 
tise it, and as early in spring as possible. Stocks 
of the common damson and Canada plum are good 
for this purpose. I find they usually commence 
bearing the third year.. One stock has made a 
growth of nearly six feet the present year. Almost 
wherever I go, fovm plum trees raised from suckers 
of the common damson, which never bore, and nev- 
er will, that might be easily grafted with improved 
kinds, and immediately brought into bearmg. — 
There is in this village a large tree of the Canada 
plum, whose top seemed too old to graft; and yet 
it was grafted, a few years since, and has the pre- 
sent year a heavy burden of the Washington plum. 
Such a crop of plums I have never before seen on 
one tree. I noticed that the curculio did not touch 
my McLaughlin plums at all, this year. But I 
want to ask a word about my 


ASPARAGUS. 
Is it any injury to keep the stocks cut during the 
season, so that it shall not go to seed? I have giv- 
en about twenty crops of it to the pigs, this season, 
and they love it as well as I do; but does it not 
have the tendency to throw out many small shoots, 
at the expense of larger ones? A word more about 


the BARBERRY. 


Several peers in this vicinity have cultivated 
clumps of this shrub, but it never fruits, What is 
the reason? Is the ground too rich ? 

Bethel, Me., Sept. 20, 1855. N. T. T. 


MIDDLESEX SOUTH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


The Annual Fair of this Society commenced on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19th, at Framingham Centre. 
The first day was devoted entirely to business, the 
arranging of stock, and to examinations by the 
judges. The weather was as agreeable as could be 
imagined, The rain of the preceding day had laid 
the dust, washed the grass and leaves, and imparted 
to the air a delicious freshness and elasticity which 
seemed to animate all. So men, matrons and maid- 
ens thronged to the delightful scene from every 
possible avenue—from over the roads, through the 
green lanes, down the pleasant slopes and along 
the grassy valleys of this beautiful town of Framing- 
ham. 


This was the second Show of this young and vig- 
orous Society, and was successful, we believe, in 
every department. There are few towns in the 
Commonwealth affording so many facilities for im- 
proved husbandry, and containing so many individ- 
uals possessing a taste for it, and the means of grat- 
ifying it. Mr. BuckMINsTER, the editor of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, has long resided there, 
and has given an impulse to the region around in 
his numerous good examples in almost every de- 
partment of the farm. Major Wheeler has also 
done much in his practice as well as precepts for 
thorough cultivation, and towards ornamenting the 
town with fruit and shade trees. Messrs, H. G. and 
A. 8. Lewis are both doing a good work, particu- 
larly in stock. Messrs. J. S. Wheeler, Abner Ha- 


TY! ven, James W. Clark, J. W. Brown, and others in 


the town, are actively engaged in promoting the 
noble art. Below we give a more particular account 
from the Boston Journal. 


EXHIBITION OF STOCK. 


The stock was arranged in some one hundred and 
twenty-five pens. The show of neat stock was large 
and of fine quality. We noticed in one pena De- 
von cow and heifer belonging to J. Burnett, Esq., 
Southboro’, which, if as good at the pail as in ap- 
pearance, must indeed be valuable stoc: 

Mr. Buckminster, of the Ploughman, had twenty- 
nine kead of stock of various ages in one pen, near. 
all of which was Devon blood, bred from a b 
owned by him for several years. Some of the cows 
and heifers were very symmetrical and beautiful in 
form and color. Mr. Buckminster has given much 
attention to Devon stock, and is laboring with much 
assiduity to introduce it in New England, as well 
suited to the climate and soil. 

We noticed one “full blood Jersey cow,” “Snow- 
drop,” owned by J. Burnett, Southboro’, also a Jer- 
sey heifer and calf in the same pen, all of which are 
fine animals. A fine Durham cow owned by Abra- . 
ham §. Taber, Holliston, attracted much attention 
for her fair proportions. Some native cows were 
to be seen; we noticed one belonging to Obed Win- 
ter, Framingham, which though small, had all the 
marks of being a superior cow. : 

A large quantity of calves and heifers were in the 





pens, also several bulls. One belonging to W. G. 
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Lewis, Framingham, of the Alderney blood, is a 
superior animal. A full blood Devon, owned by J. 
Burnett, Southboro’, attracted much attention. A 
Jersey bull, full blood, in the same pen, and owned 
by the same individual, is a fine animal. There 
were many other bulls within the pens, but our lim- 
its forbid a further notice. 

The show of working oxen was also good, some 
forty or fifty yoke being on the ground. 

The exhibition of horses was confined almost 
wholly to breeding horses and colts. We noticed 
many good animals, but none worthy of particular 
note. 

We saw but two pens of sheep, and those not re- 
markable for fineness of wool or as inviting to the 
butcher. 

The swine department was well represented, fif- 
teen pens being set apart for the porcine stock. The 
Suffolk breed had more representatives upon the 
ground than any other, and some of them, from 
their fine size and good proportions and cleanly a 
pearance, must have disarmed a Jew even of his 
prejudice —— an animal not eatable according to 
the laws of his fathers. 

The poultry department was also well represented. 
We noticed some twenty-five coops of chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. 


EXHIBITION IN THE TENT. 


The display in the tent was very fine. The bread 
and butter department was excellent. We noticed 
twelve samples of butter, besides bread sufficient in 
} ware J to supply the wants of a large portion of 

e hungry crowd. In connection also we noticed 
a quantity of pickles, preserves and honey. 

he display of vegetables from the kitchen gar- 
den was equal, if not superior, to that in the Horti- 
cultural Exhibition at the Music Hall, Boston, and 
the fruit department would also bear a fair compar- 
ison. It was in every respect a most excellent dis- 
play. Time and space would fail us to note the 
many fine squashes, pumpkins, varieties of potatoes, 
cabbages, and other vegetables, and the pears, ap- 
ples, peaches, plums, grapes and cranberries upon 
the tables. Pomona has many admirers in the South 
Middlesex Society, and they all come full handed to 
spread out specimens of her bounty, to the admir- 
ing gaze of the thousands who congregated at the 

air. 


The exhibition in the miscellaneous department 
was not very large. We noticed a variety of stoves, 
washing machines, and other articles, which we can- 
not notice in detail. 


NEEDLE WORK AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


One long table, extending the entire width of the 
tent, was devoted to this department. We noticed 
a large quantity of hosiery, crochet work, counter- 
- wrought ottoman covers, slippers, artificial 

lowers and paintings. 
PLOWING MATCH. 


The first business of the day was to attend to the 
plowing match, which was held on a field belonging 
to W. G. Lewis, Esq., on the “Lawn Farm”—truly 
a beautiful farm, situated half a mile west of the de- 
pot. The stars and stripes floated gracefully in the 
morning breeze above the ground lotted off for the 
plowing. The soil was a sandy loam, free from 
stones, with considerable sward. Six single ox 
teams, besides several double ox teams, contested 





for the prizes. The teams performed their work in 
a very satisfactory manner. _, 
After the plowing match, the working oxen were 
exercised upon a heavily loaded cart. 
_ THE BANQUET. 


At one o’clock six hundred ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a splendid banquet, prepared by the well 
known caterer, J. B. Smith. It was served in one- 
half of the spacious pavilion, which had been divided 
for that pu After the company was seated, 
the divine blessing was ee ee ev. Mr. Childs, 
after which, the company regaled themselves upon 
the bountiful repast. After the eatables were dis- 
posed of, Professor Huntington, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was introduced as the orator of the day, and an- 
nounced as his subject, “The Culture of the Cultiva- 
tor, or Human Husbandry.” To get the right kind 
of farming, he said, we must get the right kind of a 
farmer. 

With this for a topic, the orator, in an eloquent 
manner, proceeded to portray the course of educa- 
tion necessary to make a good farmer; that it was 
necessary to enthrone the mind over matter. We 
have no room to give even an abstract of the ora- 
tor’s remarks. They were listened to with profound 
attention, interrupted occasionally by applause. 

The President, Mr. Buckminster, then addressed 
the Society briefly. 

Hon. Simon Brown, Lieut. Governor, C. L. Flint, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, Col. 
Newell, of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Greely, of 
Boston, and Mr. Dodge, of Sutton, were severally 
introduced by C. R. Train, the Marshal of the day, 
each of whom made brief speeches, much to the sat- 
isfaction of the audience. 

Dr. Hobart, of Southboro’, then made a brief and 
humorous extemporaneous report upon swine, which 
brought forth rounds of — from the audience. 
The company dispersed after the prizes had been an- 
nounced. 

The attendance of people, notwithstanding the at- 
tractions at Worcester, was very large, and the fair 
was in all respects highly successful. 





How to Cur Hepces.—Almost all the thorn 
hedges one sees clipped square, i. ¢., the top is made 
flat and the sides perpendicular, the object apparent- 
ly being to make them as like a wall as possible. 

n observation I heard made lately seems to have a 
great deal of truth in it, viz., that this system has 
a great tendency to make the hedge grow thin below, 
and that it isa much better way to keep it widest 
at the base and let it gradually taper toa point at 
the top. I have certainly seen hedges managed in 
this way present a beautiful close surface, which I 
attribute to the plan of allowing a much greater 
number of shoots to reach the outside. Hedges 
kept square are very apt, when old, to get “blanky,” 
| grow bare near the ground, even though the top 
may be quite thick ml flourishing. In this case 
there is no remedy but cutting down, always a dis- 
agreeable necessity, for then all shelter is gone at 
once, whereas this would very seldom be n 
if the hedge was kept in a pyramidal shape, for then 
there wou a ape plenty of shoots _ to Po 
ground y young and growing as those at the 
top.—A we Rap is is excellent advice, but 
we are concerned to hear that our no 
friends stand in need of it—Eng. Paper. 
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For the New England Farmer 


FITCHBURG AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Eprror :—This is the season of conventions. 
All the world is attending conventions, agricultural, 
political, women’s rights, or some other. Moved by 
the conventional impulse that is moving all the 
world, I got into the cars about: half-past eight, 
Wednesday morning, and soon after ten found my- 
self at the beautiful and thriving town of Fitch- 
b I found the President of the Middlesex Ag- 
ricultural Society, and other gentlemen, going to 
the North Worcester Cattle show. On our way 
up the road we picked up several other gentlemen 
bound to the same gathering. On our arrival, we 
were cordially received by Gen. Wood, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, who took care that the wants 
of our outward man were well supplied, and by his po- 
lite attentions contributed ieudh to the pleasure we 
enjoyed on the occasion. 


The Plowing Match had commenced when I ar- 
rived, and T did not witness this part of the exhibi- 
tion. But I understand that it went off well, and 
exhibited a good degree of skill and interest, and 
that many fine teams were present on the occasion. 
The drawing of oxen was the next thing in order. 
Several well-trained teams were exhibited in this 
part of the performance, and did credit to the skill 
of their drivers. I next took a stroll among the 
cattle pens. There were many fine native cows and 
young cattle on exhibition. There were but few 
of foreign or mixed blood—showing less effort in 
that direction for the improvement of stock than I 
expected to see among the enterprising farmers 
of North Worcester. ere was a fine pair of Dur- 
ham steers, 5 years old, of large size and fine pro- 
portions, that attracted much attention, and a few 
good animals of mixed blood. . I would not say a 
word in dis ment of our native stock. e 
selection and care of this, must after all, constitute 
the basis of all improvement in stock. But where 
an earnest interest has been awakened on the subject 
of stock, I should expect to see a greater number of 
animals of foreign blood, and more experiments in 
adapting them to our own climate and wants. The 
show of swine was small, but embraced some fine 
animals. Several fine horses and colts were on ex- 
hibition, indicating an increase in interest in this de- 

ment. 

I next visited the Hall, which is a beautiful build- 
ing, and on the present occasion, — abun- 
dant evidence of the taste and skill and success of 
the members of the Society, in the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables. The heaps of monster squash- 
es and big golden pumpkins afforded an intimation 
that the good wives among the hills of North 
Worcester know how to appreciate good pies, and 


that an day, when it comes, will not be 
wanting in thi pos al at least, of thankful hearts. 
The exhibition of agricultural and mechanical imple- 
ments and of needlework was highly creditable. 
But the exhibition of fruits in the upper hall struck 
us as the great feature of the occasion. The show 
of apples, pears and plums called for the unquali- 
fied admiration of all spectators. There were sey- 
eral dishes of fine peaches, which, for this season, 
far exceeded our expectation. The number and va- 


riety of pears afforded proof of an’ increased inter- 
est in the cultivation of this delicious fruit. Ap- 
ples of fair proportions and of almost unlimited va- 





rieties were piled upon the long tables, and made a 
most ificent show. What a contrast between 
this show of apples, and those with which ae andI 
were familiar, Mr. Editor, when we were !In 
what department of agriculture has there a 
ter advance than in the cultivation of fruit? 
d yet the march of improvement has obviously 

but just begun. . 
From the Exhibition Hall we went to the large 
Unitarian Church, where we listened to som e 
music from the choir, to a prayer by the Rev. El- 
nathan Davis, and to an eloquent address from N. 
P. Banks, Esq. I have not space to give you an 
itome of the address. Suffice it to say, it was just 

t might have been expected from Mr. Banks. 

We next went to the Dining Hall of the Fitch- 
burg Hotel, escorted by the = The Aevogd ~ 
ne, and everything pa off in shape. - 
dresses were made by his Excellency, Gov, Gard- 
ner, Hon. N. P. Banks, Gen. Chandler, Col. De 
Witt, Col. Brewster, Hom. G. L and others, in 
response to toasts which were happily introduced 
by G. Downs, Esq. The day was fine. The rain 
of Monday afternoon had laid the dust and washed 
the foliage, and the clear’ bracing air contrasted glo- 
riously with the sultry, dusty atmosphere which we 
had been breathing for a week previous, and added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Yours truly, 

Concord, Sept. 21. 


e 
Ww. 


J. R. 





CLEANING AND PLANTING APPLE 
SEED. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—If you will inform me through 
the Co. Gent. how to free apple seed from the 
pomace you will confer a favor. 

Please state the proper method of applying 
guano to seed-bed and nursery ground, and how 
rich the soil will need to be, to obtain the greatest 


wth in each case. The soil is a strong clayey 
oam, with considerable sand and muck. It is nat- 
urally quite wet. : J. L. 


Mix the pomace with water and stir it, and the 
seed will fall to the bottom—rack off the pomace 
and water, and repeat the operation till clean seeds 
are left. The best way is to have two large boxes, 
one within the other, the inner one with the sieve 
nailed on the bottom, coarse enough to let the 
seeds drop through, and standing above the bottom 
of the other on blocks. Put the pomace into the 
inner box, and pour water into the outer; the wa- 
ter finds its way among the P acy: te which being 
stirred, allows the ae to drop through into the 
clear water below. By this means, seed can be 
cleansed much faster than by the first mentioned 
process. 

Guano is best applied by first making it into a 
compost with many times its bulk of loam, turf, 

t, &c., or either of them—and then applying, 
e any other manure—making the soil ia and 
it must have a dry subsoil. Apple seedlings, to 
grow vigorously, should have a soil as rich as the 
richest garden soil, such as we use for the most 
luxuriantly growing vegetables.—Country Gent. 





How to PLow UNDER TALL WEEDS.—Where 
weeds have not been kept down by other crops, or 





by close pasturing, they have, as might be expected, 
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made a most luxuriant ; and as many such 
fields will have to be plowed for wheat, and other 
fall crops, it becomes a matter of much importance 
to know how we can best turn them under with the 
plow, so as to be completely out of the way of the 
wand drill. An excellent way to do this, is 
to fasten one end of a heavy log-chain to the end of 
the doubletree to which the furrow, or off horse is 
wie bringing the other under the beam of the 
fie just before the sheath, and confining it there. 
in should lag enough to touch the ground, 
or nearly so. A little practice will teach how tight 
it should be. By this plan the weeds are drawn 
into the furrow and completely covered by the fur- 
row-slice falling on them while there. Will some- 
body tell us of a better way ? 





For the New England Farmer. 
ABOUT HEDGES. 


Mr. Eprror:— As you always seem willing 
answer questions propounded by my ag er 
presume so far as to inquire something about hedg- 
es, which if you will please answer in the Farmer, I 
think will not only enlighten the writer, but many 
others that wish to grow fine hedges. 

I set out, last spring, one thousand Orange. 
The plants were twelve inches high, and I cut them 
down to three inches. During the summer, they 
have made from twenty-five to thirty inches, new 
wood. When should they be again cut down, and 
how low? 

I have some thrifty Honey Locust, (Acacia,) Priv- 
et and English Thorn hedges, of two years stand- 
ing. They were cropped twice last season—then 
again cut down within eighteen inches, and sides 
trimmed in last June. Do you advise to trim in 
again this fall? 

When is the proper time to cut in Arbor Vite 
hedges—say a hedge that has made a large growth 
the present season, and is now thirty to thirty-six 
inches high ? A. R. 

Lowell, August 27th, 1855. 


to 
I 





ReMARKS.—The Buckthorn is generally consid- 
ered the best plant for hedges in New England. 
It is a slow grower in poor soil, and requires severe 
heading in, to get a thick and wide base to the 
hedge. 

The three-thorned Acacia, or Honey Locust, is a 
rampant grower, and-almost sure to get out of hand 
and make trees instead of hedge plants; we have not 
met with a good hedge of this plant. It has strong 
thorns, and perhaps could be kept down by severe 
pruning, so as to get a thick base, but we think a 
better hedge could be made of the 

Osage Orange.—This plant has proved hardy in 
some cases, and tender in others, in the same vicin- 
ity ; the conditions of its successful growth seem to 
be a dry and poor soil, wherein they will not grow 
too rapidly, and that they shall not be summer- 
pruned, which would cause a great growth of watery 
shoots in the latter part of the season, which would 
be likely to die in the winter. We know a hedge 
row of this plant, now six years old, which has nev- 
er been pruned, growing in poor soil, eight to ten 


feet high, and thick at the base; it is very hand- 
some, the foliage resembling that of the orange tree ; 
retains its verdure under the most intense heat, and 
the severest drought, but if it be planted in rich soil, 
or highly manured, it is almost certain to winter- 
kill. We hope it will receive further trial. 

Privet is apt to die off without an apparent cause. 
Many years ago, miles of Privet hedge died off in 
New Jersey, (vide Fessenden’s American Gar- — 
dener.) 

The English Thorn is liable to attacks of the 
borer, which causes gaps in the hedge. It makes a 
beautiful hedge. Downing found salt very beneficial 
to this plant. 

The Arbor Vite is not a very effective hedge 

plant; it makes a good screen, and as it naturally 
branches out low, it does not require much pruning ; 
if it makes too long leaders, head them in. 
The best time for pruning hedges, we think, is the 
autumn ; prune so as to get a wide base resting up- 
on the ground ; the top will take care of itself. The 
reason for Autumn pruning is found in the fact that 
after the fall of the leaf, organizable matter is formed 
in the wood and buds, and the fewer buds left by 
the autumn pruning are charged with a correspond- 
ing increase of this substance, and grow with more 
vigor, and are more quickly excited into growth in 
the following spring. ; 





For the New England Farmer. 


MURIATE OF LIME. 


Mr. Eprror :—About two years since, I purchased 
the estate in this town upon Winter Hill, where I 
now reside. There are attached to the house, about 
three acres of land, upon which, until the present 
season, I have labored in vain to raise corn, potatoes 
and squashes. The soil appeared to be rich, but 
owing to the scanty production of the first season, 
the second it was well manured with stable ma- 
nure, and such other as was produced upon the es- 
tate; but the gain was slight. There was an abun- 
dance of vines and stalk in every case, but little 
strength to either. ‘Ihe potatoes were small and 
watery, and did not pay for the trouble of planting. 

This season I was requested, by a friend, to try 
Gould’s muriate of lime. I did so, but with little 
faith in its success. You may imagine my surprise, 
when I came to dig my potatoes, to find, not a mis- 
erable crop like that of previous years, but one of 
as fine potatoes as I have ever seen, and just four 
times the quantity. The difference in the yield of 
my corn and squash vines was in about the same 
proportion. 

As my next neighbors have had similar success to 
mine of previous years, a good opportunity is offered 
for comparison, and any information that I can give 
in relation to this fertilizer, will be given willingly, 
as I consider my gain this year has been occasioned 
by the use of this fertilizer alone. 

Respectfully, &c., JoHN W. Brooks. 

Somerville, Sept. 24th, 1855. 





{> Brave actions are the substance of life, and 





good sayings the ornament of it. 
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SHORT HORN BULL AND COWS. 


The sketch given above represents specimens of 


red and white short horn stock, bred by the late 
Geo. Brown, at Wintsome Hill, in Berwickshire, 
England. His splendid bull, named Jupiter, was 
got by a red and white bull belonging to Mr. Ro- 
bertson, of Lady-kirk, in that county, named Valen- 
tine. At that time Mr. Robertson’s stock of short 
horns was in its glory. The dam of this bull was 
got bya red bull, never named, bred by Thomas 
Smith, when at Grindon, in Northumberland, and 
was a son of the old roan bull “Duke.” At that 
period few farmers possessed such high-bred stock 
as Mr. Smith,—his steers being then unrivalled for 


beauty and weight. The grand-dam was one of 


twin gray calves, produced by a gray cow, purchased 


in calf by Mr. Brown from the late Mr. Mason, of 


Chilton. One of the ‘calves, when two years old, 
Mr. Brown sold for fifty guineas, and the other he 
retained for himself. 

This bull was purchased from Mr. Brown, when 
one year old, for twenty guineas, and for eight 
years, during which he was kept at one place, he 
proved excellent in raising stock, and evinced gen- 
tleness which was remarkable. He had many good 
points,—small head, lively eye, and small fine white 
horns. He was completely filled up bebind the 
shoulder, a point in which many fine bulls are defi- 
cient. He had a long quarter, a very thick flank, 
and ribs very round. His forearm was very strong, 
neck vein full, and brisket not too deep, as is often 
the case with bulls. His back was remarkably 
straight and broad, the rump full and round. His 
neck and shoulders were thickly sprinkled with 
curled locks of gray hair, the entire body being 
covered with fine soft hair. The face was singular- 
ly ornamented with curly hair, shedded from a line 
down the front of the face, seeming as if combed 
toward each eye; and the hair above the eye seemed 
combed up to meet the locks from the face. His 
hide was loose, thick, and soft, and the touch mel- 
low. He had a most robust constitution, and never 
had an hour’s illness, during a life of nine years. 
He was generally kept in ordinary condition, get- 
ting in winter only a few turnips, and being princi- 
pally supported on straw. When killed, his flesh 
was fine, and resembled ox, more than bull beef. 





Hor the New Kngland Farmer. 
THE TEWKSBURY COW. 


I was much gratified on Wednesday, by the sight 
of this extraordinary animal, at the Show at Chelms- 
ford, of whose products I have read in the state- 
ments made by her owner, Mr. Reed. I have no 
doubt of their correctness, but still, was greatly dis- 
appointed in her appearance. She is not hand- 
some. She has a coarse, bony, ill-looking aspect, 
occasioned, beyond doubt, by her propensity to con- 


e 
vert all she ee into milk. I can readily believe 


that an animal of her size will yield two and a half 


mayont, § butter per day, when fully fed; but for 
my use, I should prefer the two pound heifer exhib- 
ited by Mr. Sheldon, of Wilmington. I have nev- 
er met the man, who had more correct ideas of the 
points of a good animal than Mr. 8. He is one of 
the right sort of farmers, who understands both 
how “to hold and drive,”—may his success be pro- 
portionate to his knowledge. A 
September 20, 1855. 





MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION. 


’ The annual festival of the Middlesex Agricultural 
Society took place on Wednesday, September 26th, 
a little earlier than usual—the first Wednesday in 
October being the time at which most of the exhi 
bitions have been held. For several days previous, 
there were indications of a storm, the wind prevail- 
ing from the east, with occasional sea-mists and 
squalls. On Wednesday, however, the sun soon 
dissipated the vapors that curled over the streams, 
or rose slowly, in fantastic forms, from the low 
grounds, and at nine o’clock, the air was as pure and 
elastic as on a clear October morning. 

So old Middlesex was awake again. Men and 
maidens, old folks and children, all sorts of vehicles, 
mowing and washing machines, plows, with some of 
the prodigies of nature, in human form, thronged 
the avenues to the Fair Grounds, and made it a gala 
day indeed. 

Then staid and sober milch cows, staring and 
wondering what the tumult could mean, came from 
their quiet and sweet pastures—fat oxen rolled 
their sleek sides along from their “fall feed” 
grounds, antic colts with their proud dams from the 
hills, prim pullets with their crowing husbands 
from the poultry-house, gabbling geese from the 
pool, ducks from the pond, and fat, sleepy, grunt- 
ing pigs, with their cousins and uncles, from their 
|stercoraneous abodes. Noble “fifteen and sixteen 
hand high” horses also came, touching the turf as 
lightly as though it were to fall from under their 
feet at every step, and neighing, prancing and snuff- 
ing the invigorating breeze. All seemed happy to 
witness the exhibition, and mingle in the festivities 
of the day. 

At nine o’clock the Plowing Match took place 
on a field opposite the Society’s grounds. Thirteen 
teams entered, and the contest was animated and 
interesting, which a large number of people wit- 
nessed with apparent satisfaction. The sod was 
thin, and in some places small stones proved an in- 
terruption to the plow; but the work was generally 
skilfully accomplished. : 

The Spading Match took place at ten, immedi- 
ately after the plowing, and, as usual, drew a large 
concourse of spectators. The stirring strains of the 
Boston Brigade Band lent their aid to the occasion, 
and the scene soon became an animated one, the . 
spectators at once fixing upon their favorite compet- 
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itors, and becoming as deeply interested as the spa- 
ders themselves. There were nine competitors for 
the prizes, who performed their parts in a hand- 
some and expeditious manner. 

The Drawing Match, or, rather, the “Trial of 
Strength and Skill” of working oxen, came next 
in order, and ten teams of noble oxen were enlisted 
in the trial. Hundreds of interested spectators 
gathered round this part of the exhibition, and wit- 
nessed a remarkable degree of skill in managing 
loads, as well as of power to move them. 


The exercises at the church took place at half; 


past twelve o’clock. A procession was formed at 
the Society’s grounds, under the marshalship of E. 
W. Fiske, Esq., of Waltham, and, escorted by the 
Boston Brigade Band, proceeded to the Unitarian 
church to listen to the annual address, which was 
delivered by the Hon. N. P. Banks, of Waltham. 
It was attentively listened to by a large audience. 

After the services at the church were closed, the 
procession was re-formed and marched to the Town 
Hall, where an excellent dinner had been provided 
by Mr. J. B. Smrru, of Boston. 

After the good things upon the tables had been 
duly attended to, the President, SAMUEL CHAND- 
LER, Esq., of Lexington, arose, and briefly express- 
ed his gratification at seeing so many friends of the 
Society present at the annual festival. In the name 
of the Society he extended a hearty welcome to 
them. Sentiments and speeches were given, spark- 
ling with wit and humor, intermingled with which 
were the reports « f committees and the announce- 
ment of premiums which had been awarded. Among 
the guests at the table was the Hon. Sern SpraGueg, 
of Duxbury, who came as a Delegate from the 
State Board of Agriculture. In answer to a senti- 
ment alluding to the Board, he made excellent 
practical remarks, giving evidence of his accurate 
observation of the several departments of the farm, 
and particularly of the effects of crossing in our 
neat stock. The whole entertainment at the table 
was of the most interesting character. 

THE DISPLAY OF FRUIT, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

The show of Fruit in the spacious hall of the 
Society was very fine, and fully equal to that of any 
former year. Three long tables, and part of a 
fourth, were loaded with some of the finest fruit 
we have ever seen. The display of apples was es- 
pecially superb. Finer Porters than some exhibited 


were never raised, and the same might be said of 


some other varieties. 
The show of pears, although of course not so 
numerous as the apples, was very fine, and embrac- 


ed handsome specimens of this delicious fruit. Of 


grapes and peaches the contributions were not nu- 
merous. 


Of vegetables there was a noble display. All 
varieties of garden products were numerously rep- 


resented by superior specimens. This -portion of! 


the exhibition showed that the good farmers of old 
Middlesex do not neglect the substantials in their 
farming. 

Among the articles in this department was a 
unique and beautiful plant called the “ Purple Cape 
Broccoli,” exhibited by Simon Brown, of Concord. 
The foliage was rich and abundant, and the outline 
graceful. 

The fruit was so plentiful that the elegant con- 
tributions of the ladies was almost crowded from 
the table. There was a variety of specimens of 
needlework, handsome tokens of taste and skill, 
of which the fair contributo:s might well feel proud. 
Of paintings and crayons there were but few. 

The “bread and butter” department looked 
nicely, as though a capital lunch might be enjoyed 
if the injunction “touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” was not vigorously enforced. 

The contributions were arranged with much taste, 
and the hall presented a beautiful and gladdening 
sight. Long tables groaning under the weight of 
luscious fruit, and a profusion of wholesome vege- 
tables, proclaimed the “ fatness of the land,” while 
draperies of brilliant carpetings suspended from the 
rafters, and fine specimens of paper hangings hung 
upon the walls, imparted a gay and lively aspect to 
the whole. 

The whole interior arrangement of the building 
was under the direction of Joun B. Moore, Esq., of 
Concord, whose familiarity with fruits and skill in 
arranging them is scarcely surpassed. Under his 
judicious management every thing was orderly, and 
made agreeable to all. The Society is under obli- 
gation to him for his faithfulness and skill. 

The beautiful carpet-rugs, which ornamented the 
centre of the room, were from the house of TENNY 
& Co., Haymarket Square, Boston, and were an at- 
tractive feature of the exhibition. 

THE CATTLE PENS 


were not so well filled as on previous years, and the 
stock was not so good as at some former exhibitions. 
Both native and foreign breeds were well represen- 
ted in the bulls, milch cows, and other neat stock. 
Several pens were filled with fine looking fat cattle. 
Of horses there was a larger number than we have 
ever seen on exhibition in the Society’s grounds be- 
fore. 

Swine were not numerous, though there were 
fine specimens presented, and among them some 
slate colored pigs of the Essex variety, contributed 
by Cus. B. CLark, of Concord. They were beauti- 
ful in form, and are said to be a valuable breed. 

The day throughout was pleasant, the attendance 
large, and the Show a successful one. Middlesex 
county has held three this month, each of which we 
have attended, and believe them to be among the 
best we have ever witnessed. In fruits,—with the 
exception of our neighbors in Essex—we think they 
have not been equalled in the State. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


GROWTH OF SQUASH VINES--CAN WE 
SEE PLANTS GROW? 


Messrs. Eprrors :—On the morning ofthe 15th 
ult., I measured accurately two squash vines, and 
on the following morning, at the same hour, again 
measured them ; one of them had grown over nine, 
and the other over ten inches during the twenty- 
four hours. The night could not have been very fa- 
vorable for growth, as with us the wind was from the 
east. The more rapid grower of the two is from the 
seed of a California squash, purporting to weigh one 
hundred and sixty pounds. I observe that the fe- 
male flowers of this vine have ten divisions to the 
stamen instead of eight, which is the number in the 
flower of the common squash. “ You can see them 


grow,” we sometimes say, to indicate a maximum of 


growth. For a loose hyperbole, this is passable, 
among the thousands of other innocent exaggerations 
which serve to give life to conversation and open folks’ 
eyes, withal ; but it would be more accurate, to say 
that we can see that they have grown; for, if we 
reflect a moment, we perceive that a growth of 
twelve inches in tweuty-four hours would be, on an 
average, half an inch per hour; now, as I draw m 
thumb along on the table, with one eye on the cloc 
above, I perceive that the slowest motion possible 
for me to detect with the unaided eye, must pass 
over one inch in from two to four minutes, so that 
it may be safely affirmed that a growth, to be per- 
ceivable with the unaided eye—without the micro- 
scope—must be at the rate of from thirty to sixty 
Jeet in the course of twenty-four hours! a growth, 
as we are all well aware, attained by few, if any 
plants in the temperate zone during the entire sea- 
son. 

What revelations the microscope might make 
we cannot say; though from the above facts one 
would think in the case of these vines, that with a 
power of from thirty to sixty, it might be possible 
to witness that most wonderful of all vegetable 


phenomena, the growth of plants ; and with one of 


still higher powers to investigate still more deeply, 
perhaps, even to the detecting of the elaboration 
and circulation of the vegetable juices! That final 
wonderful transformation of elements into vegeta- 
ble tissue, analogous to the change of elements in 
the capillary vessels of animals into bone, muscle, 
&c., must, in like manner, probably ever remain 
hidden from man’s feeble powers. 
Yours truly, AMES J. H. GREGORY. 
Marblehead, Sept. 25, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEED POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror:—Much has been written about 
seed potatoes, some advocating the planting of small 
potatoes. Now that small potatoes will sometimes 
produce large ones, I do not doubt; but that is not 
the rule. “Like produces like,” is a law of nature, 
and until that law is abrogated, as we plant, or sow, 
in the physical, vegetable and the moral kingdom, 
that shall we also reap. Why don’t those writers 
who recommend small potatoes for seed, recom- 
mend small corn, small beans, and small, inferior 


seeds of all kinds. This they ought to do to be con- 
sistent. I had the curiosity, last spring, to try the 
experiment of small potatoes to satisfy myself, al- 
though pretty well satisfied in my own mind be- 
or . 


I paid a dollar a bushel for some good sized pota- 
Begone planted them, putting one in a hill with- 
out cutting, except a few of large size, then I had a 
few small ones of the same kind which grew with 
the others, and were sorted out about as large as rob- 
in’s eggs, some a little larger, and planted them side 
by side, with the same manure cultivation, and 
I have just dugthem, and found that twenty hills of 
the large seed produced more in measure, and lar- 
ger in size, than thirty of the small ones, On a small 
patch where I did not expect more than 15 bush- 
els, it being dry green sward, I had 25. Will some 
one give the result of 3 experiences. 

ours, 


South Abington, Sept. 17, 1855. 


N. 





BEES. 


Any body can manage bees. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to do it, just as it is to make an 
egg stand on end,—after one knows how. A man 
who knows their nature, and habits, and can avail 
himself of their instincts, can make them do just 
what he pleases. Ten thousand men have kept 
bees for thousands of years, and have watched their 
doings, and many have written learned treatises up- 
on the economy of their Commonwealths. But it 
has fallen to Huber and Langstroth and a few others 
to discover the few simple secrets which, while they 
are unknown, have rendered their movements so 
mysterious. Any body can move a hive of bees 
from its stand, invert it and call them out, and han- 
dle them as he pleases, and restore them to the 
hive with perfect safety, and the bees will be all 
the time perfectly good-natured, and not an indi- 
vidual among them will offer to sting him, and yet 
very few persons dare make the attempt, and still 
fewer know how to do it with safety. The object of 
the miser is to lay up treasure. This occupies his 
thoughts and his hands day and night. His heart 
is with his gold. It is the god of his worship. He 
has no place in his mind for any other thought. 
Upon the slightest alarm, he grasps his money bags. 
If he hears a step at the door in the darkness of 
night, he deems his treasure in danger. He believes 
all others attach the same value to it, and that 
when they approach his premises, they can have no 
other object but to gain possession of it. The bees, 
in their way, are perfect misers. They labor inces- 
santly for about eight months in the year, to amass 
honey. They undergo the severest toil to search it 
out, and transport it to their storehouses. In the 
early spring, from the flowers of the willow, of the 
alder and the maple, from the blossoms of the 
cherry and the nectarine and the peach, and through 
the heat of summer, from the bean and clover, and 
a thousand sweet flowers, and as the autumn a 
proaches, from the mature juices of the plum, the 
peach, the pear and the apple, they suck the sweet 
nectar, and bear it with unfailing instinct to the 
storehouse which their fellows have built to receive 
it. This is the great work of their lives, the one 
end of their being. ‘To lay up, secure and defend 
their treasure all their instincts are directed.— 
When engaged in their daily work, they have no 
other purpose. When attacked, all their movements 
have reference to the security of their honey. 
When bees are alarmed, they believe with the miser, 
that their treasure is the object of the invader ; as it 
is the only treasure of any object to them, they act 
on the belief, that it is of equal value to others. If 
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the alarm is repeated, each one all other em- 
ployment, whether he is constructing a cell, or fill- 
Ing it with honey, or in whatever work he may be 
employed, and ‘sets himself at once to secure as 
much honey as his honey bag will contain. Each 
one secures a share of the pure limpid nectar. 
Each sucks in his drop of honey, that at least so 
much may be secured Sees plunder, It is surpris- 
ing with what rapidity a bee will fill himself with 
honey, when alarmed. He draws it in, in a continu- 
ed stream till he can hold no more, and then quiet- 
ly awaits the result of the alarm. Having secured 
as much of his treasure as he can, the instinct of his 
nature is satisfied. He has done all he can. And 
now comes the secret by the knowledge of which 
the operator can handle and manage them as he 
chooses. When a bee is full of honey he never 
stings, unless pinched or otherwise ane. The 
operator has only to induce them to fill their bags 
with honey, and they at once become harmless. 
This is a uniform law of their natures, as certain 
and reliable as any other law of nature. The know- 
ledge of this law, and a little expertness in 

ing the alarm in such a way as to induce each bee to 
seize his portion of the common treasure, is the only 
magic possessed by the bee charmers, which enables 
them to astonish by their boldness the uninitiated 
lookers on. The drones have no stings, of course 
they may be handled with impunity. "They may be 
distinguished by their larger size. The different 
keys upon which bees pitch their note indicate their 
condition. When they are full of honey their note 
is on a lower key, and has a quite uniform hum 
drum tone. When they are empty, their note is 
sharp and y- Whena swarm have filled them- 
selves it may happen that one or more may be found, 
that have not secured any portion of the treasure. 
Perhaps they have just returned to the hive, and 
have had no opportunity to fill themselves. These 
will fly about in great agitation uttering a sharp 
piercing note. If you are not careful you may get 
stung by them. Their note is readily distin- 
guished from the note of the rest of the swarm, and 
the operator puts himself at once on his guard. A 
few ies since, I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Langstroth, on the grounds of Mr. Brown, Editor 
of the New England Farmer, take a large old hive, 
full of bees, and remove it from its stand, and turn 
it bottom upwards, and call out the swarm into an 
empty box—take them up by handfuls, and handle 
them with the same freedom, as he would so many 
peas. He broke open several bees and shewed the 
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the nature and habits of bees, a knowledge 
has cost him of close and careful observation. 
We commend this hive to those who raise | , 
and who would always have it within their 
and especially to those who like to study the habits 
and economy of the curious and “busy bee.”— 
Country Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE FARMER. 


Does the farmer dig the dirt? 
Aye, aye ; 

Does he wear a coarse shirt? 
Aye, aye ; 

And if his cheek is brown 

With the kisses of the sun, 

Is he less a gentleman? 
Nay, nay. 

Does the farmer plow and sow? 
Aye, aye ; 

Does he wield the spade and hoe? 
Aye, aye ; 

And if his hand is hard, 

And his feet be roughly shod, 

Shall we give him less regard ? 
Nay, nay. 

Does the farmer work for all? 
Aye, aye ; 

Labors he for great and small ? 
Aye, aye ; 

If from out the farmer’s store 

Comes the bread for rich and poor, 

Should we honor him the more ? 
Yea, yea. 

Give the farmer then his due ; 
Aye, aye ; 

Though he serves, he’s master too, 
Aye, aye ; 

And may Heaven its blessings shed 

Down upon the farmer’s head, 

*Till we cease our cry for bread, 
Aye, aye. 


Somerset, Mass., Sept. 19, 1855. Myra Myrtie. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LEXINGTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On the — of the 24th inst., the citizens of 
Lexington, under the auspices of the Lexington 
Farmers’ Club, got up an exhibition that was high] 
creditable to that good old farming town. e 
have seen larger exhibitions of fruit and vegetables, 


full honey bag. He struck down one that was|but we never sawa better one. The sam of 
uttering a spiteful note and threatened to sting him,|apples were equal to the best, and prove the 
and shewed that his bag was empty. Not having|citizens of this town take a deep interest in this ¢e- 


secured any portion of the common stock, he was 


obeying the next instinct of his nature, and endea- 
yoring with his own unaided weapon, to drive off 
Mr. L. has constructed a very inge- 


the invader. 
nious hive, in which the operations of the bees, and 
the progress of their work, may be readily watched 
from day to day. In this hive, the comb is con- 
structed in plates about an inch thick, entirely dis- 
tinct from each other. Any one of these plates may 
be taken ¢ ., the bees shaken or brushed from 
the comt. The comb is then detached from the 
frame that contains it. The frame is replaced, and 


the bees immediately set themselves to work to 


reconstruct another comb in place of that which 
has been taken away. The whole ent is 


very complete, and shows a thorough knowledge of 


partment. The market-gardeners brought forward 
some of their best samples of vegetables, and the 
specimens of needle-work proved that the fair la- 
hes of Lexington take an interest in the pursuits of 
their fathers and brothers and husbands. After wit- 
nessing the exhibition, we formed a procession, and 
marched into the old meeting-house, and listened 
to an address from N. P. At 7 o’clock, we 
sat down to supper at the ge House. The 
supper was not only good, but elegant, and every- 
thing went off in fine style under the Presidency of 
Mr. Copeland. After satisfying the wants of the 
appetite, the assembly was addressed by Mr. Banks, 
Professor Nash, Dr. Reynolds, of Concord, Rev. 
Mr. Pope, of Somerville, Dan: Mr. Staples, of Lex- 
ington, and Gen. Samuel Chandler, President of the 
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Middlesex Agricultural Society. The whole affair 
was admirably and we have no doubt, will 
contribute to the interest which has been already 
awakened in the various departments of a 





and horticulture, among the inhabitants of this pat- 
riotic town. ours, J. R. 
For the New England Farmer. 


A GLANCE AT A NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pear Growine at Laconia. 
BY H. F. FRENCH. 


Up in New Hampshire, some twenty miles above 
Concord, on the Concord and Montreal railroad, 
lies the new town of Laconia, recently created by 
an act of the General Court, out of part of the ter- 
ritory of Meredith. The village is separated from 
Gilford by the clear and beautiful stream, through 
which the waters of the small bays above, and of 
Winnipisseogee Lake still higher, are brought into 
Sanbornton Bay. This stream is of itself “a thing 
of beauty,” and so, according to somebody, “is a joy 
forever” to the beholder. It is worth a journey 
from old Concord, in the Bay State, for Hawthorne, 
and Emerson, and Thoreau, and Channing, who 
have so sweetly “dreamed dreams” over the tran- 
quil waters of the sleeping Concord and Assabeth, 
to “see visions” by the rushing, sparkling, wakeful, 
though I believe nameless river, which brings the 
mountain springs from “the Chrystal Hills,” in a 
broad stream, so constant and rapid, that the heat 
of summer does not narrow it, nor the chains of 
winter bind it for a moment. To be sure, one seems 
to hear in its noisy current, loud boastings of its 
power and usefulness, how, after finding its way 
to the Merrimack, it can turn the mighty factory 
wheels at Manchester and Lawrence; and after all, 
one begins to doubt, whether a more serene and 
peaceful existence, like that of the Concord, whose 
very name denotes its character, is not better than 
this mad spirit of unrest, and this ability to serve 
the purposes of man, which tempts him ever to en- 
slave and ruin. 

But we need not detract from the striking beauty 
of this dividing line of Gilford and Laconia, by any 
efforts at sentiment. Instead of following it in fact 
or fancy to the ocean, take an afternoon drive with 
an agreeable companion over Pollard’s Hill at the 
east, or farther on, ascend Mount Belknap, and a 
view will meet the eye, such as is not surpassed for 
beauty and grandeur in New England. Below, on 
the west, stretching away, among hills which push 
boldly down to its shores, lies the Great Bay, while 
at short intervals above, Long Bay and Round Bay 
reflect the light of the setting sun, and Laconia, and 
Gilford, and Lake Village, nestling down between 
the hills in the distance, seem like some fairy 
dwellings in a vast and variegated artificial pleasure 
ground of the giants. Northerly, in full view, lies 





the great lake, with its countless islands, one, it is 
estimated, for each day in the year, the lake so beau- 
tiful, that it was called by the Indians by its pre- 
sent name, which signifies “The Smile of the Great 
Spirit,” and away in the distance, the White Hills, 
known first in history as “The Chrystal Mountains,” 
lift up their towering heads. 

But I must descend from these heights to more 
sober views, and leave scenes on which it is plea- 
sant to look back, merely saying in conclusion, that 
sensible men and women of late, who leave the 
cities in summer, are finding out the villages I have 
named, and spending their weeks of leisure there, 
instead of seeking the crowded hotels of fashiona- 
ble watering-places. 

In this new village of Laconia, among many 
other gentlemen of taste in horticultural matters, 
lives my friend and cousin, Henry J. FRENCH, 
whose well-deserved honors, in the way of fruit ex- 
hibitions at our State Fair, I have, from the simi- 
larity of our names, sometimes divided with him, 
while he, innocent victim of this, to him, unfortu- 
nate coincidence, has occasionally had laid to his 
charge some less desirable products of my pen. As 
for myself, I have no idea of applying to the Legis- 
lature for a change of name, to escape the credit of 
his fruit-growing. He is at liberty to do so, when- 
ever he finds the vicarious punishment of my edito- 
rial sins too grievous to be borne. Mr. French has 
at present, in my judgment, decidedly the best fruit 
garden I have ever seen in New Hampshire. It 
covers about two acres of land, of what I should 
call, part a sandy loam, and part a gravelly loam, 
over a hard pan, a little elevated above the level of 
the village generally, but not so high but that the 
mist which usually rises in the autumn from the 
water protects it from the early frosts. He has 
forty varieties of pears, nearly all in bearing this 
year, all the best varieties of plums, a good selection 
of apples, with most of the small fruits that can be 
cultivated in this region. He has occupied the 
place but eight years, though a part of his grounds 
had been before occupied by Hon. Wm. C. Clark, 
now of Manchester, who had commenced the work 
of planting fruit trees. I have elsewhere seen well 
cultivated trees, and perfect fruit, but I think New 
England could not show, this season, a garden con- 
taining an equal number of pear and plum trees 
more uniformly healthy, and more fully laden with 
fruit in its highest perfection. The secret of his 
success is, that having a location neither too wet nor 
too dry, he has ordered his trees from the best nur- 
series, paid for them the highest prices, and given 
them the best cultivation he knew how to bestow. 
Most of us do no such thing. We know that dwarf 
pears require a rich soil, deeply trenched, that they 
should be headed in, and kept in pyramidal form, 
and that the fruit be thinned out, to prevent over- 
bearing. I know a great many cultivators who 
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“know the right, and yet the wrong pursue,” in all 
these matters. Mr. French excavates three feet 
deep, to plant a dwarf pear. He considers it essen- 
tial to plant the tree three inches below where it 
was budded, and says he is not aware that he ever 
manured a pear tree too liberally, though he con- 
structs heaps of compost for his two acres that 
would be respectable for a small farm. One thing 
is noticeable, in regard to all his trees, including 
the apple. They are all trained low, with short 
stems. This is commonly objected to, in apple 
orchards, because of the inconvenience of cultiva- 
ting among them, and this consideration is to be 
weighed, and a proper medium preserved. I have 
myself always despised long-\egged trees. The first 
object is to obtain fruit, not to cultivate the land, 
and low trees I think are more fruitful than high 
ones. And besides, the labor of gathering fruit 
from tall trees in an orchard is so much greater as 
to compensate for a great deal of extra cultivation 
by hand, where cattle cannot work close to the 
trunks. Mr. French’s mind is made up decidedly, 


on that point. He says he is sure such a drought 


and heat as that of 1854 would have destroyed ma- 
ny of his trees, had not the ground under them, 
and their trunks, been shaded by the branches. I 
thought the experience of my friend so valuable, 
especially to those who are cultivating in his neigh- 
borhood, that I took the liberty to pencil down the 
results of his experiments in regard to some of the 
known varieties of pears. 

We are all aware, that success in pear culture is 
very various, even in the same neighborhood, and 
on soil and with treatment much the same. In the 
region about Boston, where fruit-growers meet re- 
gularly and compare notes frequently, it might be 
presumptuous, in any individual, to set up the short 
experience of himself or another against the general 
opinion. Mr. French is nearly a hundred miles 
from Boston, and sixty from the ocean, and it has 
seemed to me that his observations might prove a 
valuable contribution to the cause of fruit-growing. 
I will take the responsibility, therefore, of stating 
briefly the opinions which he has formed, leaving 
it to each person who reads, to judge how far they 
may be useful, as a guide to himself. 


TEN VARIETIES OF PEARS APPROVED. 


1. BLOODGOOD.—On pear stock ; ripe last of August; me- 
dium size, bears well—good. 

2. BARTLETT.—On pear and quince, thrives well on both, 
though best upon pear stocks, which produce more 
abundantly, and larger fruit. 

$3. BELLE LUCRATIVE.—On quince ; ripe early in October ; 
a free growing, hardy tree, and great bearer. Fruit 
fair and perfect, and of delicious flavor, and ripens 
anywhere, with as little care as a Baldwin apple. On 
the whole, the most valuable variety of all the pears, 
so far as tested. 

4. LOUISE BONNE DE JERSEY.—On quince ; ripe October 
10th; a hardy, free be wer; fruit fair, high colored 
-_ fine flavored, a valuable pear for general cultiva- 

on. 

5. FLEMISH BEAUTY.—The most splendid of all pears in 
size and color; better than the Bartlett in flavor, and 
of large size ; on quince—ripe in the middle of October. 


s 


{ 


6. BEURRE D’ANJOU.—On quince ; middle 


fine, healthy, ha looking tree. 
grows wells Frait high colored and 
without care. 

. GRAY DOYENNE.—November; on quince; not a free 
bearer. Nearly equal to the old St. Michael, which it 
resembles, and which is admitted to be the perfection 
of pears. Fruit fair and . 

. BEURRE DIEL.—On quince ; December; a free bearer, 
and healthy ; fruit high flavored, russet colored. 

. WINTER NELIS.—Late winter fruit; on quince; a fine 
fruit, which ripens well in a common cellar. A shy 
bearer, and grows irregularly. 

. SECKEL.—On pear; first of November; a feeble, slow 
growing tree, though healthy ; fruit small but delicious. 


Five VARIETIES OF PEARS CONDEMNED. 


. DEARBORN’S SEEDLING.—On pear ; ripe Ist September ; 
a small, coarse fruit, with nothing to recommend it ; 
worth about seventy-five cents a bushel, and not wor- 
thy a place in a gentleman’s garden, so far as tried 
here, though of high reputation about Boston. 

. DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME.—On quince ; a good grower, 
and bears well. Fruit very large and very fine, when 


of October. 
A free 
good, and 


i. 


ripe, but needs about a month more, at each end of 
the season, to make it sure in this latitude. 


8. GLOUT MORCEAU.—On quince ; shows a good disposition 
to grow and bear, but the tree blights worse than any 
other variety, except the 


4. PASSE COLMAR.—On quince. Nearly every tree ruined 
by the blight—entirely hopeless. 

5. VICAR OF WINKFIELD.—On quince. Tree hardy and 
grows well. Fruit fair and large, but with the best 
care here, coarse, corky, choaky, and unfit for an 
amateur to eat. Often of fine quality in Boston, and 
sold at a shilling each. 


The above are the present impressions of Mr. 
French in regard to the fruits named, differing 
widely, as to some varieties, from the received opin- 
ions. Dearborn’s Seedling, for instance, I am told 
by Mr. Bull, of Concord, Mass., who is high author- 
ity in such matters, is with him a first-rate fruit, 
nearly equal in flavor to the St. Michael; and the 
Glout Morceau, which at Laconia is destroyed by 
the blight—a dozen in a row—while other varieties 
grow finely on each side of it, at Mr. Bull’s place, 
is a fine, healthy tree. 





WIND SUCKING. 
This detestable habit in horses may be cured, so 
say contributors to the Ohio Cultivator, by'the fol- 
lowing process : 


Wind sucking is a habit, (like chewing tobacco) 
much easier acquired than forgotten. It can only 
be practised however under favorable circumstances 
—that is, when there is some object on which the 
horse can rest his teeth, located about as high as 
his breast—such as a common manger, for instance. 
The best remedy, therefore, is to place the feeding 
trough as low as the ground or floor of the stable, 
and the hay-rack as high as the horse can reach; 
and see that there is no object of an intermediate 
height for him to rest his teeth upon to suck wind. 
Care must also be taken that when out of the sta- 
ble, he pee aps to stand rey fence or stump, 
or any object of convenient™height for practising 
this habit. In the course of a few sain say five 
or six, he will forget the trick. 

Jay County, Ind. G. BaTEHAM. 

ANOTHER REMEDY.—Tie a cord around the neck 
of the horse sufficiently tight to prevent him from 
enlarging the throat, as is done in wind sucking, 
but not so tight as to obstruct breathing or 
lowing. A tight halter, with throat strap, will an- 





. 
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swer this purpose. It will need to be worn for two 
or three months. This eT is easy, and I have 
found it quite effectual.—.4 Subscriber. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY J. F. C. HYDE. 


The annual Fair of this Society was held at 
Haverhill on Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 26th 
and 27th, and though there was quite a shower on 
the morning of the second day which threatened to 
mar the pleasures of the occasion, yet it did not at 
all interfere with the successful carrying out of the 
admirable arrangements that had been made. On 
the first day, among other things was the drawing 
match, which took place a little north of the village. 
The loads were for one yoke of oxen, two tons, and 
then four tons, which were drawn up hill by several 
teams in fine style. Loads for single horse teams, 
a cord of hard wood; the ease with which the work 
was done showed that the animals had been well 
trained for work. 

SPADING MATCH. 

There were nine —all gern ie gr - 
spading, but only seven took ; the lot to 
Seed by each reson was sik feet by ten, and the 
time occupied in doing the work was seven minutes. 
The work was not as well done as it might have 
been, had there been less excitement and confusion 
on the ground. 

The show in the Town Hall, which we looked in 
upon the first day, was very good, and in some re- 
spects better than is usually seen at these fairs. That 
of manufactured ds was fair; boots and shoes, 
for which this county is noted, taking the lead. 
There were fine specimens of worsted work, which 
do credit to the good ladies of Essex. The show of 
fruit and vegetables was exceedingly fine, especially 
of apples, of which we think we have never seen bet- 
ter. Pears were also shown in abundance; among 
others we noticed a most splendid box of the Beurre 
Clairgeau, a new variety of great promise, which 
were contributed by J. Fowler, of Salisbury; noble 
Flemish Beauties, Dedieds d@’Angouleme, and many 
others. Among the apples, J. B. Barker, of 
Methuen, took the lead ; he receiving very justly the 
first premium. We noticed on the tables a new 
grape from the Rev. W. C. Richards, of Lynn, called 
the “Millard Seedling,” which is said to be the 

roduct of a raisin seed; the Committee awarded 
ita premium for the best seedling. Of Flowers 
there was no lack,—Dahlias were contmmouted in 
gront variety by that prince of Dahlia growers, Gen. 

liver, of Lawrence. Bouquets in great profusion 
adorned the hall. Of Vegetables there was a great 
abundance, especially of mammoth squashes, some 
weighing over 150 pounds each; potatoes very large, 
and handsome, and in short, the vegetables as well 
as fruit, did great credit to the farmers of that 
county. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS, 

were not very plenty, though there were a few 
specimens of good butter shown, but no cheese. 


EXHIBITION OF STOCK. 


There were a few superb horses that attracted 
considerable attention. The stock was well ar- 
ranged in suitable pens, which were nearly all full 





of good cattle and swine. Some improvement has 


been made in this department, but there is room 
for a deal more. We noticed others, 
fine Jerseys and Devons, &c. The working oxen 
were 

PLOWING MATCH. 


This was the first thing to come off on the second 
day ; it took place in an old pasture a mile or more 
from the village. Of those who plowed, five used 
double ox teams, single plows; four, double ox 
teams, double Eagle plows; three, double horse 
teams, double plows; five, double horse teams, siti- 
gle lows; and eight, ox teams, single plows. The 

nd was stony and with a tender sward, and was 
well calculated to test the skill of the plowman 
and the good qualities of the plows. The work, 
taken together, was well done, though we think 
there is room for improvement in this direction. 

The Trotting Match did not come off as expected, 
much to the disappointment of the great crowd 
that had Paved sn to witness it. 


THE ADDRESS, 

The next thing on the programme were the ser- 
vices at the Centre church, hich consisted of Prayer, 
singing of an Anthem, and Original n, and an 
rey by Dr. Nichols, of Haverhill. , 

His subject was, “What Chemistry has done and 
is capable of doing for the Farmer.” He spoke of 
those farmers who availed themselves of the light 
that chemistry had thrown on the subject of agri- 
culture, as being the most thrifty, and the first to 
find out and ais use of improved tools, &c., for 
the farmer’s use. While the other class believe in 
a abilities, and trust to the predictions of the 

ld Farmer’s Almanac, and would not, on any ac- 
count, kill their hogs unless the moon was right. A 
knowledge of Chemistry taught all the secrets of 
vegetable growth, and is alone capable of teaching 
us all that we can know, of those forces that pro- 
duce soils and the plants that grow upon the soil. 
Guided by its light there is no uncertainty ; without 
it, all is doubt and uncertainty. The advantages of 
deep plowing and the thorough pulverization of the 
soil was ably treated. Also, the compost heaps 
which might be made up to advantage with lime, 
ae mud, loam from beside the walls, &c. The 
iquid excrements of the animal he considered equal 
in value to the solid, and should be carefully saved 
by a reservoir which might easily be built by dig- 
ging out and cementing around so as to make it wa- 
ter tight, answering the purpose and being cheaply 
built. In closing, he said the car of knowledge is 
rapidly passing, and if you do not jump upon the 
platform you are lost. Sluggards, slumber no long- 
er, if you intend to succeed in the business of farm- 
ing. The address is one that may with profit be ta- 
ken to the homes of the farmers, and read and pon- 
dered. 

THE DINNER. 


After the address, a large company repaired to 
the new tent on the Common, where a good dinner 
had been prepared by Mr, Steele, of Haverhill, who 
did himself credit on this occasion. After a bless- 
ing had feen asked by the Rev. Mr. Perry, the 
company partook freely of the viands that loaded 
the tables; and after the physical wants had beeu 
supplied, the President introduced to the company 
his Honor Simon Brown, who made some very ap- 
a remarks, and was followed by Mr. Tenny, 
of Vermont, Mr. Lewis, of Framingham, Mr. Dun- 
can, of Essex, Mr. Coffin, of Boston, and others. 
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The reports of committees appointed to award 
premiums were read in the church, and this closed 
the performances of the day. 

attendance was very lees both days, the peo- 
ple eae. teen far and near to be present at this 
annual gathering. 

We were quite pleased with our visit to Haver- 
hill, and would say to all the readers of the Farmer, 
if it should be their good fortune to visit that place, 
not to forget to call on friend Brown, of the Eagle 
House, who so well understands how to make hi 
visitors feel at home. 





Remarks.—Our reporter is too modest to state 
that he spoke at the dinner table, but we are as- 
sured that he made a very practical and sensible 
speech. 


RETURN OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDI- 
TION. 

Dr. Kane and his party, together with the Re- 
lief Expedition, under Lieut. Hartsteine, have safe- 
ly arrived at New York. Some account of these 
expeditions,—which, it is to be presumed, will be 
the last sent out by our government,—will doubt- 
lass interest our readers. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Kane, whose love 
of adventure has carried him into almost every 
part of the globe, sailed from New York in May, 
1853, in the little barque Advance, with a crew of 
sixteen picked men, in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s expedition. Since his departure, Dr. Kane had 
been heard from but once, in July, 1853, at Upper 
Navick, on the coast of Greenland, from whence he 
was to proceed to Smith’s Sound, and forcing the 
vessel to the utmost navigable point, secure her for 
the winter, and prosecute the search by means of 
sledges. The protracted absence of Dr. Kane in- 
duced the last Congress, in accordance with the gen- 
erally expressed wish, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to dispatch a suitable expedition to the 
rescue of the adventurers. The sum of $150,000 
was appropriated for the expedition, and the inten- 
tion of Congress was carried out by the purchase of 
the propeller Arctic, and the barque Relief, which 
were properly fitted and equipped, and dispatched 
to the Arctic regions in June last. The expedition 
was confided to the command of Lieut. Hartsteine, 
of the U. S. Navy, and the wisdom of the choice is 
evinced by the return of the party, with Dr. Kane 
and his companions under their charge. 

The following is asummary account of the voyage 
of Dr. Kane and his associates : 

The expedition left New York May 31, 1853. 
The first port made was St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
where the expedition was shown every attention by 
the Governor and inhabitants. They obtained there 
eight Labrador dogs for use in sledging in the snow. 
They took aboard, also, all the beef they could 
obtain, and marled it. About the 4th of July they 


arrived at Fishkenzs, a settlement in the southern 
part of Greenland; Governor Lassing at this point 








received them with great hospitality, and afforded 


them every facility in the purchase of furs and 
eider-down, &e; ey took on board at this point 
an Esquimaux man who was to hunt for them. 
They left Fishkezns and proceeded next to Suk- 
kertoppen, so called from the resemblance of a 
mountain in the vicinity to a sugar-loaf. This 
place presents many beauties of Arctic scenery. 
They found there a few Danes, and obtained from 
them an abundant supply of reindeer furs and seal- 
skin coats. They reached next a place called Pro- 
even, a place fifty miles south of Upernavik. Here 
they received the aid of Christianson, who is well 
known‘in the annals of the Arctic. They obtained 
additional supplies there. While they remained 
there an Esquimaux ball was given in honor of the 
expedition, which was attended quite numerously,. 
Took on board twenty Esquimaux dogs, and after 
remaining two or three days, took their departure 
for Upernavik, where they arrived during the last 
of July, and obtained Mr. Peterson, who had been 
with Captain Penny as interpreter, for the expe- 
dition, for the purpose of managing the sledging by 
dogs. From Upernavik they pushed on to the 
north, They met no ice until they had proceeded 
considerably north of Devil’s ‘Thumb, in Melvill 


bay. They expected to encounter ice in the bay, 
but had a very fortunate passage, being detained 
therein only about two weeks. They did but little 


warping. They then made the open water, and off 
Cape York came to the North Water, so called by 
sailors, and had a good run thence until the 6th of 
August, when they entered Smith’s sound with no 
prospect of ice, and sailed on until they reached 
Littleton island in lat. 78 deg. 20 min., which is the 
highest point reached by Capt. Inglefield in 1852. 
The expedition landed at the island and erected a 
cairn, in which were deposited letters, in hopes that 
Capt. Inglefield on his return would find them and 
convey them to England, to be forwarded thence 
to America, Their most important object, however, 
in landing at Littleton island, was to deposit pro- 
visions and a large metallic life-boat, which, in case 
disaster should overtake their vessel, they might be 
able to reach it, and by it make their return to 
Greenland. From Littleton island they saw the 
first block of ice. They then pushed on north, and 
the first ice they met with was in lat. 78 degrees 32 
min. They were here compelled to make a harbor 
to protect themselves from the floating icebergs. In 
a few days pushed forward again by warping, about 
15 miles, passing three small islands of rocks, under 
the lea of which they moved the vessel, but a gale 
springing up their hawsers were broken, and they 
were driven to sea. The gale was quite heavy, and 
as they were runnig before the wind amid icebergs 
and large pieces of ice, one struck the vessel’s quar- 
ter and stove in her bulwarks. They escaped fur- 
ther danger, and again made for the north @s fast 
as they could by means of warping, frequently close 
in shore. ‘They were subjected to a heavy nip south 
of a point which corresponds in description to Staf- 
ford Head. About the first of September, found 
bay ice forming about them pretty thick, in lat. 78 
deg. 37 min. Here they found a deep bay running 
between two headlands, and in this bay a good har- 
bor. This formed their first winter harbor, in the 
winter of ’53 and ’54. On the south-west side of 
the bay were three islands about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. On the back ground was a terrace 
of sand. Of the two headlands one is east of Staf- 
ford’s Head, and the other corresponds to Thelusson 
Point. 

The cliffs at these headlands are from seven to 
eight hundred feet in height, though the land back 
is lower. The vessel was moored to some granite 
island. The rocks in that region are composed of 
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ite and limestone, with a small streak of another 
formation between the two. From this point Dr. 
Kane and started north to examine the ice. 
After an absence of about a week the party return- 
ed, and active preparations were immediately made 
for going into winter quarters. A warm and com- 
fortable house was built over the deck. Stoves 
put up and communication made between the steer- 
age and cabin, and the men were transferred from 
the forecastle to the hold, where comfortable quar- 
ters were made for them. The galley was put 
below. A party was sent forward to establish a 
cache about a hundred miles distant.. Darkness 
gradually came upon them, and with the exception 
of a few short journeys within a scope of thirty 
miles, the operations for the season closed, and soon 
entire darkness came upon them, preventing 
them from doing any work whatever. The year in 


this latitude is divided into four portions, two of 


which are alternate day and night, each of two 
months’ duration ; one of four months with the sun 
below the horizon during the entire twenty-four 
hours ; and one of four months with the sun con- 
tinually above the horizon, revolving in one circle 
above the horizon—as Tennyson says, 

The midnight sun 

Sets into sunrise.” 

On August 22d the party lost the sun altogether. 
It went at a dip below the horizon for the first time, 
and the nights began gradually to increase—grow 
longer—until October 22, when—having the day 
previous just raised his face above the horizon—the 
sun vanished again, and did not honor them with 
his smiles for four months more. At twelve o’clock 
for two or three weeks there was considerable twi- 
light, but this was soon lost, when for three months 
the twilight was very inconsiderable. The moonlight 
days and nights were beautifully bright. The win- 
ter was remarkable for being one of the severest and 
the longest in darkness ever experienced by civilized 
man. When the cold began to increase it was ten 
degrees below zero early in September, and as the 
season increased, although it proved to be a much 
milder winter than many described by the natives, 
48 and 50, and even 60 degrees below zero was 


recorded. Early in November, if not on the last of 


October, at a temperature of 40 degrees below zero, 
old Monongahela whiskey, so famous for its strength, 
was converted into ice. 

The winter was passed in amusement and rest. 
As early as the middle of March, expeditions began 
to be fitted out to explore the country about. 

These were made by the aid of dogs and sledges. 
One of these parties examined a large glacier about 
80 miles distant. ‘The extremity of this glacier was 
the most northerly limit of the field of search. 
Beyond this glacier the land altered its trend, it 
having trended from the vicinity of Stafford’s Head 
about east, nearer east than north. Beyond this it 
trended again to the north, and when the whole bay 
was frozen up, from a short distance north of this 
glacier was discovered a channel of open water run- 
ning north and south. In and along this stream 
were innumerable cetacia and birds. The principal 
food of the travellers over the ice was procured by 
the rifle: it consisted almost exclusively of the 

mmican. 

With reference to the channel above described 
it is for those conversant with geographical theories 
and principles to determine whether or not it is an 
indication of any highway of water beyond, or 
whether it is merely one of those tide streams which 
sometimes break the frozen surface of a northern 
estuary, known to the Danes asarace. Whatever 
thi: 1s, one thing is certain; if it be the basis of a 
line of coast presenting something unchangeable— 


something fixed, whether it be the water or ice on 
which to travel—that feature alone makes this 
apparently the most eligible road to the North 
Pole. 

Early in the spring the Newfoundland dogs were 
exceedingly useful in carrying burdens; they were 
indeed invaluable for short excursions ; six of them 
would draw a burden varying from five hundred to 
eight hundred pounds, at a dog-trot of four miles an 
hour. They would travel thirty miles a day for 
several days in succession. These dogs, however, 
were not adapted for this climate, and the first win- 
ter only two of them survived. Most of them died 
of convulsions, apparently suffering from lock-jaw. 

In the month of March the vessel was most un- 
expectedly visited by a party of Esquimaux. They. 
‘came in sledges, drawn . fine large dogs, evidently 
|of a very superior breed ; these dogs would make a 
journey of 60 miles a day for several weeks, carry- 
ing a single man, and in some instances two men 
behind them. The sledges were curiously formed ; 
some were made of hundreds of pieces of bone lash- 
ed together with strings made of the oisook, a large 
seal. A few of them were made of wood. These 
Esquimaux are represented as grossly filthy in their 
habits and loose in their morals, live as much on raw 
as on cooked meat, and eat most voraciously. But 
the race is fast passing away, and it 1s supposed that 
there are not more than 100 of them between Cape 
York and Littleton Island, a distance of five or six 
hundred miles. 

In July, as the prospect of getting out of the ice 
seemed to be very distant, Dr. Kane planned a 
party, of which he took the command, to Beechy 
Island, to communicate with the English. He 
met the ice off Cape Parry—evidently the Upale 
and Walstenholm sound pack—at Jones’s sound. 
It was impossible to penetrate this, and consequently 
nothing remained but to make preparations for pass- 
ing the second winter as comfortably as possible. 
The outfit of the expedition had contemplated a 
stay of only fifteen months, and the provisions 
remaining were not of a character suited to the cli- 
mate. “Scurvy prevailed considerably, but by the 
untiring assiduity of Dr. Kane, this was so far 
checked that no lives were lost by it, although seve- 
ral men were severely affected. By this time the 
supply of coal was entirely exhausted. They were 
obliged to cut away the bulwarks and all the spare 
spars of the ship; indeed everything which could 
be cut away, and still leave them in seaworthy con- 
dition, in order to keep up their small fire. 


When the crepusculum began to show the tints 
of the sunlight in the spring, they began to look 
forward to all that remained to them—a journey to 
the nearest station of civilization, Upernavik. e 
distance, including detours, was at least a thousand 
miles. This could only be travelled by conveying 
the boats on sledges to the nearest water, and then 
placing the sledges on the boats and proceeding by 
water until the ice compelled them to reverse the 
order again. The winter was an extremely cold 
one. Sixty degrees below zero was frequently re- 
corded, and the monthly averages were 30 and 40 
degrees below zero. The ice showed no prospect of 
breaking up. Careful surveys were made as late as 
the first of May, when the water was at least 70 or 
80 miles from the ship. It being beyond question 
that the ship must remain there, the boats were got 
under weigh, and the greatest speed used in fitting 
them up. 

As soon as the boats were ready provisions were 
placed in them, water-proof articles being got up as 
well as their shabby resources allowed. The bread 
was pounded into powder, packed into canvass ap. 9 
and laid down so as to fill up the space between t 
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thwarts of the boat, just room enough remaining for 
the legs of the oarsmen. There were three boats, 
one of which (the Dingy) was soon broken up for 
fuel. Two buffalo robes, a few blankets and a tar- 
paulin, composed the sleeping accommodations of 
the party. They had eighty miles to go upon the 
ice, but as their party were weak, both in numbers 
and in health, they were obliged to take one boat 
at atime. The hummocks in the ice were often 
three or four feet high, and the eighty miles were 
traversed by many of the party several times over. 
The ship was left about the 20th of May, and they 
were a month in traversing the eighty miles of ice. 
In one single day, after launching their boats, they 
made, by a splendid sail, almost as much as they 
had during the month previous. 

Passing Sutherland tian, they came withing 10 
miles of Hakysluyt Island, where they were ob- 
structed by ice. The next day, however, the ice 
opened with the tide, and they reached that island. 

ere they were compelled to stop for two or three 
days by the ice. They then went on the Dallym- 
ple rock, where they were delighted to find thou- 
sands of fresh laid eggs of the eider duck.’ They 
were detained there by a south-west wind for a 
week, during which time they lived almost entirely 
on eggs. They then packed down a thousand, and 
sailed for Natilick, an Esquimaux settlement. They 
met little obstruction from the ice, and when they 
did they were generally delayed only until the next 
tide. 

At last they were gratified and delighted at the 
sight of Cape Dudley Diggs, which is well known 
to the whalers. From there they ran on until they 
met the ice off the great glacier, a little north of 
Cape York. Here they were detained by the ice for 
a week, but as their quarters were near an immense 
coonery, where countless thousands of birds kept up 
a continual cawing, and they were able to shoot as 
many as they pleased, they were not.very impatient. 
Each man ate one or two of them at a meal, and 
they made up for lost time. At last the ice releas- 
ed them, and without very much obstruction they 
arrived at Cape York about the middle of July. 
During the passage they lived principally on the 
little ank, with which, for miles and miles north of 
Cape York, theair is continually darkened. Round- 
“oe York, they passed into Melville Bay. 

ushing boldly on, sometimes venturing even into 
the pack ice, they came successively to the Devil’s 
Thumb, Horse Heart Promontory, and finally to 
Upernavik, where they were received with great 
joy by the whole village. Here they found a Dan- 
ish bark bound to England, the Mary Ann, Capt. 
Anderson ; in her they embarked. They arrived 
at Lively on the 10th of September, where, after 
remaining a week, Lieut. Harstein arrived, and 
their joy was complete. 

Three of Kane’s party, seamen, died from expo- 
sure, The remainder were more or less frost bitten. 
No traces were discovered of Sir John Franklin and 
his party. The party has returned in excellent 
health, and all hands have grown quite stout and 
fleshy. 





How to Eat Grapes.—The Water-Cure Jour- 
nal—pretty good authority in such matters—says 
few people know how to eat grapes. Some swallow 
pulp, seeds and skin; others swallow only the pulp, 
ejecting both seeds and skin. 

In a conversation with Dr. Underhill on this sub- 
ject, he advised that it would be well to observe the 
following rules, namely: When in health, to swai- 
low only the pulp—when the bowels are costive, 
and you wish to relax them, swallow the seeds with 





the pulp, ejecting the skins. When you wish to 
check a too relaxed state of the bowels, swallow the 
pulp with the skins, ejecting the seeds. Thus may 
the grape be used as a medicine, while, at the same 
time, it serves as a luxury, unsurpassed by any oth- 
er cultivated fruit. 

A man or woman may eat from two to four pounds 
of ripe grapes per day with benefit. It is well to 
take them with or immediately after your regular 
meals. 





A PLEA FOR HORSES. 


We have a word to offer to. our farming friends 
who employ horses as their chief draught animals, 
The horse of all animals is one of the most sensitive 
to sudden changes of temperature, and to impure.air 
or want of cleanliness. es from observa- 
tion, when we say that not half the stables in the 
country are, at this season of the year, kept in a fit 
condition to be occupied by horses, even while put in 
about an hour for the noon feeding. 

The droppings of horses, both liquid and solid, 
are among the most quickly fermenting, easily de- 
composed manures. warm weather the work of 
decay commences immediately, and in a very few 
days one-half or more of the weight goes off in a 
gaseous form. This keeps the air constantly load- 
ed with noxious, unhealthy matters, which are 


just as deleterious to the health and vigor of horses 


as to those of men. During the busy season of 
harvest and seeding, cleaning stables is scarcely 
ever attended to regularly. e animals generally 
occupy them a short time in the morning, at noon, 
and perhaps in the evening for graining, but the 
stables lie untouched for days or weeks—we have 
seen them lie thus for months. The horse is tied 
up for an hour’s feeding and rest in the heat of the 
day, but instead of standing in a cool, sweet, well 
ventilated stable, ten chances to one, he stands 
sweating and panting, with scarcely a breath of air 
which is not literally loaded with the fumes of his 
own decaying excrements, and he goes forth tired 
and debilitated instead of refreshed, to undergo the 
severe toils of drawing the plow during the sultry 
hours of the afternoon. 

The remedy for this is very simple. Ifthe stalls 
do not have a free circulation of air, let a board or 
two be knocked off in front or on the sides at the 
head of the stalls; they can be easily replaced 
when cold weather comes on. Let some such plan 
be adopted, and in every case let the stables be 
made as cool and airy as possible. 

Let all excrements, however small in quantity, be 
removed at least once a day, and by all means keep 
the floor well sprinkled with some deodorizing ma- 
terial. A weak solution of sulphuric or muriatic 
acid is excellent for this purpose; but these are 
often inconvenient and troublesome, even if readily 
obtained. Plaster of Paris (gypsum or sulphate of 
lime) is very good; common salt is 
Each of these substances increases the value of the 
manure more than its cost. Dry straw and muck 
are also very valuable for the same reason. 

We have frequently known lime and ashes re- 
commended for this, but these rapidly decompose the 
manure, and greatly diminish its value for applying 
to crops, and they should never be used unless wi 
muck, or with long manure which is to be immedi- 
ately covered in the soil. These — i 
considerations, but they are really o 


seem tri 
great impor- 
tance. 
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As before stated, horses take cold very easily. 
On this account they should never be turned from a 
warm stall, where they have perspired for an hour, 
directly into a wet damp pasture. A horse should 
never be compelled to lie down over night in a wet, 
unsheltered pasture. Let them — have a dry 
plot, we Ay is better, . — Se stable to retire to 
when they have comple eir evening grazing, 
especially if there he hnesy dews, fo oun. A 
horse will never lie in an open field when a shel- 
tered spot is accessible. Every one must have ob- 
served that they always seek the driest spot to be 
found, and sanelly te near a fence, shed or tree. 
—ORANGE JUDD, in NV. Y. Times. 





FARMERS’ FESTIVAL AT AMHERST. 

The Hampshire County Agricultural Society held 
its Annual Show at Amherst, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 10th and 11th. The weather 
was pleasant, and great numbers from all parts of 
the county attended, and what was especially grati- 
fying, the wives and daughters, not only of the 
farmers, but of the mechanics, merchants, lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen and literary men, were there, 
and enjoying the festivities of the occasion with as 
much relish as those who had the fat oxen and no- 
ble horses, or those who made the butter and cheese. 
Like most of the western Societies, in some re- 
spects their exhibition was better than we can show 
here. In the exhibition of fruits, they are far be- 
hind Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk and Worcester 
counties, but in the articles of butter and cheese, 
they entirely outstrip all these counties, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Worcester. 

There can be no comparison between their fat, or 
working cattle, and ours, as they raise their own, 
often selling the best to-be taken away, while most 
of ours are selected from the finest which can be 
found in the western part of this State, and from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. So it is in a con- 
siderable degree with the horses,—though in the 
latter they are able, at any time, to make a fine dis- 
play of young animals. There were some very fine 
cattle presented by Messrs. Alfred Baker, of Am- 
herst, Horace Russell, of North Hadley, Frary 
Field, of Leverett, H. N. Rust, of South Deerfield, 
Luke Sweetser, of Amherst, H. Hunt, of New Sa- 
lem, A. J. Cadwell, Hubbard Graves and Austin 
Russell, of Sunderland, O. Richardson, of Granby, 
and others whose names we did not obtain. The 
town of Leverett sent ina string of working oxen 
numbering 53 yoke, and Hadley, 24 yoke, which 
were a credit to their towns, and these made quite 
an attractive feature of the show. Pigs and Poul- 
try were not numerous, or in any way remarkable, 
but the show of Sheep was fine, and included choice 
varieties. 

The exhibition of fruits was creditable, there be- 
ing fine specimens of most of the common varieties. 
But fruit-raising in that part of the State has not 
been entered into much as a matter of business, so 





that if our friends wish to see a display of fine fruits, 
and in great variety, they must visit some of our 
exhibitions nearer the sea-board, where interest, as 
well as taste, has prompted the cultivator to reach 
the highest perfection in the art. 

The Butter and Cheese presented were in quite 
large quantity and of the best quality ; we have seen 
nothing to equal it, except at the Berkshire Show 
at Pittsfield. 

The address was by CHARLES L. FLint, Esq., 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, was 
an excellent one, and we are happy to present the 
opinion of it given by the editor of the Amherst 
Express : 


The orator began with an allusion to the objects 
and advantages of such a gathering, r ing the 
day as eminently a social occasion, a day of relaxa- 
tion as well as improvement, and any subject of an 
abstruse or scientific character requiring a close and 
wearisome attention as out of place. He gave a 
brief sketch of the progress of farming in ancient 
and modern times, drawing a picture of a Greek 
farm house twenty-five centuries ago, including the 
ap ce of the farm, the stock and the tools, 
ing a few extracts from the maxims of the 
Greek and Roman agricultural writers, and then 
stated briefly the progress which had been made in 
England and other countries. The troubles and 
ials of the early farmers of Massachusetts were 
then alluded to, and many curious facts stated with 
regard to the farming of the Indians. After the 
revolution, the necessity of associated effort began 
to be felt, and the Massachusetts society was estab- 
lished in 1792. The prejudices which the county 
societies met were very great. The Berkshire so- 
ciety, during the second year of its existence, being 
greatly embarrassed for want of funds, wrote to 
the State society for aid, and received from its pres- 
ident, John Adams, this significant reply : 


“Quincy, Sept. 16, 1812. 
“You will get no aid Pr sen Commerce, 
literature, theology, are all against you; nay, med- 
icine, history, ny university and universal polities 
might be added. I cannot, I will not be more ex- 
plicit.” 


These prejudices had gradually worn away and 
the societies had accomplished a good work. But 
some other organization was needed to meet the 
wants of the inquiring and thinking minds which 
now form so large a part of the community. 

The importance of a Farmers’ Club in every 
town and every village of the State was dwelt upon 
at considerable length, showing their tendency to 

romote the best social feelings, and increase the 
intercourse among farmers, too often isolated from 
each other or separated by prejudices, as much as if 
an ocean rolled between them. It would bring mind 
and thought to bear on the development of our 
true home policy. The moment we bring mind to 
bear on the toils of the land, that moment. we dig- 
nify and ennoble them. Mind is the only thing 
that distinguishes the toils of man from the toils of 
the brute, and those occupations which neither re- 
_— nor admit of the exercise of mind and thought 

escend to the level of mere brute force. 

The management of such a club was illustrated 
by a supposed discussion on the adaptation and profit 
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of flax, in which many important facts with regard 


to this were given. 

The editors Aer with the importance of edu- 
cating farmers for their profession and making 
farming attractive to the young. 

During the delivery of the address the church 
was crowded, and the close attention of the audience 
evinced the satisfaction with which it was received. 

The highest gratification which we found, was not 
in the noble horses, fat beeves, milch kine, pigs, 
poultry, or vegetables, but in the expression of a 
sentiment fast increasing in the rural population. 
A great many people have discarded the belief that 
labor is an evil, and that there is no enjoyment in 
the occupation that earns the bread we eat and the 
delightful homes we occupy. After looking at all 
the departments of the exhibition, we were so for- 
tunate as to be introduced to several of the women 
of Hampshire county, and in their expressions of 
attachment to rural life, and of the happy influences 
of rural occupations upon themselves and their 
children, we found a source of gratification far ex- 
ceeding that which any other matter afforded. They 
feel that in the calm and rational pursuits of agri- 
culture and its kindred branches, horticulture and 
arboriculture, there is less excitement of the pas- 
sions, less temptation to lure from the paths of vir- 
tue, and a constantly ennobling influence that lifts 
the soul through nature up to nature’s God. That 
God is daguerrotyped, as it were, before us all; 
that we see his wisdom and love, in the bending 
grass, the trembling leaf, the sparkling dew, and in 
a thousand wonderful operations constantly carried 
on by His superintending care, and which are ever 
present to him who cultivates the soil. That there 
are lessons of trust, of confidence, of submission to 
be found in the garden and field in many different 
forms ; that wisdom may be found in every flower 
that blooms, or insect that lives; that there are 

‘*Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 

Such sentiments are gaining ground, and as they 
are received, will the farm-house become embellish- 
ed with books, with shade trees, with climbing 
plants and flowers, and contented hearts, and the 
home of the farmer become the happiest of all in 
our land. 

So the Hampshire Show was a successful one, be- 
cause it was constructed upon principles which will 
make men better and happier—a rational Holiday, 
which should be kept pure from all distracting in- 
fluences of whatever name. 

Our thanks are due Mr. DickINsoN, the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. BoyDEn, the Secretary, for kind at- 
tentions. 





WaLkine oN Rep-Hor Inon PLates.—Prof. 
Pepper recently delivered a lecture in the Pyrotech- 
nic Institute, London, before a audience of 
mechanics, in which he remarked that the setting 
of the Thames on fire was no longer a joke, but a 





reality. By dashing a small bottle of sulphuric 
or with a few particles of metal potassium, into 
a flat cistern, a bright flame was produced, which 
illuminated the whole place. He then laid down 
four plates of red-hot iron on four bricks, and one 
of his attendants walked over ag barefooted, 
without any injury. By wetting his fingers in am- 
monia, the Professor dipped them into a crucible of 
melted lead, and let the metal run off in the shape 
of bullets into a shallow cistern of water. 





THE TILLER OF THE SOIL. 
BY DAVID L, ROATH. 

A hardy, sun-burnt man is he, 
A hardy, sun-burnt man ; 

No sturdier man you’ll ever see, 
Though all the world you scan. 

In summer’s heat, in winter’s cold, 
You’ll find him at his toil: 

O, far above the knights of old, 
Is the tiller of the soil. 


No weighty bars secure his door, 
No ditch is dug around ; 

His walls no cannon bristle o’er, 
No dead lie on his ground. 

A peaceful laborer is he, 
Unknown in earth’s turmoil : 

From many crushing sorrows free, 
Is the tiller of the soii. 


His stacks are seen on every side, 
His barns are filled with grain ; 

Though others hail not fortune’s tide, 
He labors not in vain. 

The land gives up its rich increase, 
The sweet reward of toil, 

And blest with happiness and peace, 
Is the tiller of the soil. 


He trudges out at break of day, 
And takes his way along, 

And as he turns the yielding clay, 
He sings a joyjul song. 

He is no dull, unhappy wight, 
Bound in misfortune’s coil ; 

The smile is bright, the heart is light, 
Of the tiller of the soil. 


And when the orb of day has crowned 
With gold the western sky, 

Before his dwelling he is found, 
With cheerful faces by— 

With little laughing duplicates, 
Caresses will not spoil ; 

O, joy at every tide awaits 
The tiller of the soil. 

A hardy, sun-burnt man is he, 
A hardy, sun-burnt man ; 

But who can boast a hand so free, 
As he, the tiller, can? 

No summer’s heat, no winter’s cold, 
The power has him to foil ; 

O, far above the knights of old 
Is the tiller of the soil ! 





ASHES IN AGRICULTURE. 


Wood ashes is one of the most important fertil- 
izers. It is easily obtained in any quantity, and at 
little or no expense. Take them carefully from 
your hearths and save them until your corn and 
tatoes have arisen two or three inches from the 

und, and then take a basket on your arm, and 

m it take a small handful of ashes, and cast it at 
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the root of your plants, and hoe them soon, so as to 


cover the ashes. 


Ashes contain all the inorganic substance of the |ticularly for any 


pleasure of seeing them devour unhappy 
; and slaves for various offences, most par- 
attempt to gain their liberty, were 


| have the 
re 


wood or plants which are consumed ; part of these | punished by being thrown to wild beasts. At last 
are soluble and part insoluble. hus dissolved, pot-|the nation became so effeminate, that the army 


ash will dissolve silica and prepare it for glazing the| 


stalks of cane, corn, wheat, &c. 


Not a particle of ashes should go to waste. 
Leached ashes has parted with most of its potash, 
but it still retains its phosphoric acid and most of 
Ashes neutralize acids in the soil; they 
warm cold, messy, wet places; they are very de- 
structive to insects; they assist to break down and 
dissolve the coarse fibres and stalks in compost 
heaps; and render hard, clayey soils, open loamy 


its lime. 


and fertile. 


The potash, so material to most crops, can be ob- 
ite regions, 
potash is obtained from the dissolution of the feld- 


tained here, only from ashes. In 


spar, but we have none in this region of country. 
Wheat contains a large propo 

Fifty-nine per cent of the ash o 

of potash, one half of the earthy part o 

toes is pure potash. 


Save your ashes, therefore, as carefully as you do 
your five and ten cent pieces, apply them to your 
crops with care, and you will find them ofa rich, | 
deep green color while growing, and heavy with nu- 


triment at harvest.—Ancient City. 





For the New “ngland Farmer. 


DIGNITY OF TOIL. 


Mr. Eprror :—When Lycurgus, ruler of Laco- 
nia, made an equal division of land, and , destroyed 
commerce by the introduction of an almost valueless 
currency, he performed an act bold and novel be- 
yond all precedent, requiring unlimited authority 
And he acted from wise mo- 
tives, for Sparta was a small country, surrounded b 
y, to be able to maintain its inde- 
e made one great mistake—he 

estroyed the dignity of labor, for the work of till- 
ing the soil was performed by “helots” or slaves, 
consisting of prisoners taken in war, and their de- 
scendants, who were treated with great rigor, while 
they, (the Spartans.) spent most of their time in 
military exercises; and subsequent to the death of 
Lycurgus they became luxurious and effeminate, 


for its performance. 
warlike nations, and he hoped by suppressing 


wealth and lux 
endence. But 


and were swallowed up in the Roman vortex. 


The Romans, in the early ages of their history, 
were a virtuous and industrious nation, who paid 


great attention to agriculture, the land bein 


owned chiefly in small parcels ; each proprietor cul- 
tivated his farm with his own labor. And so long}i 
as their great men were called from the plow to 
the senate and the tribunal, did they increase in 
popularity. But when the nation had waxed migh- 
ty, had fought many wars and conquered many na- 
tions, then slave labor was almost universally adopt- 
riculture and the mechanic arts, but 
of the professions, slaves were to 
be found. Consequently it became a disgrace for a 
free citizen to labor—they became effeminate and 
dissolute. In their amusements they showed a de- 
praved taste ; amphitheatres were erected at vast ex- 

nse; lions, tigers, elephants, alligators and other 
erocious beasts, were brought from various parts of 
the world, in order that the Roman populace might 


ed: not only in 
also in nearl 


rtion of potash. 
corn is carbonate 
f Irish pota- 


which had been the terror of the world, and was in 
the early ages of her existence composed of the 
flower of her youth, was ruined by the introduc- 
tion of many foreign legions. It is the commonly 
received opinion that Rome was conquered by vast 
hordes of barbarians from the North, but it will 
easily be seen that slavery was the conqueror, for 
if the Romans had remained a free, virtuous and 
industrious people, they could have withstood all 
the world. E. N. 
South Hadley, Sept., 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAVEL WALLS. 


Mr. Eprtor :—The subject of mortar is extensive, 
and at best but a mere glance of it can now be 
taken, yet its importance is so great, in this mode of 
building especially, that it cannot be. passed over 
too hastily. 


Shaw, in one of his works on Architecture, says: 
“The characteristic of all modern artists, builders 
among the rest, seems to be to spare their time and 
labor as much as possible, and to increase the quan- 
tity of the article they produce, without much re- 
gard to goodness, and perhaps there is no manufac- 
ture in which this is so remarkably exemplified as 
in the preparation of common mortar.” 

There is a work on mortars, now out of print, but 
which should be in print, and in the possession of 
all builders and persons about to build, which is the 
result of extensive research, and the patient prac- 
tical experiments of Lieut. Wm. H. Wright, of the 
U. S. corps of Engineers, while engaged on the 
public works in Boston harbor. The following 
directions for preparing mortar and concrete, are - 
gleaned from the mass, and partly in the language 
of the book. He says, sand performs no chemical 

rt in mortar, but is entirely passive in its influence ; 
it appears rather to diminish the adhesiveness or 
tenacity of the limes, and though it may often add 
to their resistance, is employed chiefly for reasons 
of economy. It is useful, however, as an ingredient 
of mortar, in some other respects; it moderates 
the shrinkage of the cementing matter, making it 
uniform, and preventing cracks; probably facilitates 
desiccation, and makes the induration more rapid. 
Sand diminishes the strength of hydraulic cement 
in every respect, whether we regard tenacity, resis- 
tance, or the property of setting under water ; though 
a mixture of cement and sand for stucco and point- 
ing mortar is better than pure cement, as being less 
liable to crack, and therefore more durable when 
exposed to the sun in hot weather. In general, a 
moderate portion of sand is mingled with cement, 
|for the sake of economy, except in peculiar circum- 
stances, on very important works. 

Sand containing soft earthy matter, should be re- 
— for mortar, or if retained should be washed. 
ol ices is easily detected by its soiling the 


A suitable proportion of sand or fine gravel, by 
filling the met spaces in the lime paste, and by the 
adhesion of its particles to the lime, is important in 
_ of economy, as it is the least expensive ingre- 

ient. A very important part in mortar-making, 
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then, is to know what is the smallest amount of sand, stone broken into small 


cementing matter admissible in its tion. 
The cheapest, and only allowable Pn Pi sag the 


filling o mre veoh oh To ascertain 
a 


the voi ) vessel of known capacity, 
with dry ail icious sand, and after shaking Tc 
pactly, add water until it appears on the surface, the 
——_ of water is the measure of void spaces of 
e sand. The rate recommended by Lieut. Wright 
for proportions, is, to twelve measures of coarse 
sand, five of the cementing ingredients in 


" paste somewhat firmer than properly tempered 


mortar. To five measures of middling sand, two of 
the cement; to three measures of fine sand, one 
measure of the cement. A cask .of stone lime 
weighing 240 lbs., net, will produce 8 cubic feet of 
stiff paste, and will admit of sixteen bushels damp 
loose sand ; and the lime paste should become cold 
before the sand is added. 

From the extended quotations and remarks on 
the adhesive mixture for gravel or concrete build- 
ings, it is apparent that the true principles of mor- 
tar-making should be applied to Sion, of all other 
buildings. 

Bricks are porous, and the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, small as it is, being only one part in 
one hundred, will in time reach the mortar toa 
considerable depth from the surface. The unavoid- 
able interstices in the concrete, admit also the at- 
mosphere, and besides, the walls may be ventilated 
from bottom to top at intervals of a few feet by 
moveable tubes, round or square, to draw up as 
the work advances. The ventilators serve to harden 
the mortar at these points, and rapidly strengthen 
the wall. 

Of the buildings erected in this vicinity of con- 
crete, the majority stand, and it is much to be 
hoped they will stand to a remarkable old age. 
Others have fallen, and of those fallen an examina- 
tion shows that the stones and ayer of gravel 
were little more than whitewashed, without an ap- 
‘proximation of adhesive mixtures to bind the par- 
ticles together. 

Of those concrete buildings which have fallen, one 
at Lexington was built on a wet site. The base- 
ment was some of the time under water, and upon 
a foundation of lime concrete. The design was, one 
story above the basement, and the thickness of the 
wall one foot. But it was carried up two or three 
stories. While the frost remained it stood, and 
when it came ouf it fell. One at Lynn, 24 stories, was 
placed on a stone foundation, supposed to be good ex- 
cepting the lack of a thorough coating of hydraulic 
cement above the underpinning, on which the con- 
crete should be placed, to prevent the attraction of 
dampness from the ground,—a precaution needful 
toa brick or stone building as well as to one of 
concrete. It was thought by the owner that the 
foundation started, and with it the whole edifice 
came to the ground, filling the air with a perfect 
cloud of lime powder. It was built of gravel and 
smooth cobble, without the coarser rubble stones, 
and probably nearly destitute of such a preparation 
of mortar as is requisite to hold brick oan stone and 
gravel together. 

Lieut. Wright says “that the French beton and 
English concrete are used for similar purposes. 
Beton or concrete is nothing more than a mortar, 
to which are added coarser materials than are found 
in sand. The materials proper for use in the manu- 
facture of concrete, are hydraulic lime or cement, 


ts, broken 
bricks, gravel, shells, and the like. The coarser in- 
gredients are added to the mortar of sand and © 
cementing matter, with a view of giving hardness 
and incompressibility, and of lessening cost—and 
this cost is reduced to the utmost by the use of 
fragments of various sizes, and sometimes by a cer- 
tain proportion of gravel, in order to make the sum 
of the voids as small as possible. Of the materials 
employed at Fort Warren, brick ents have 
usually been preferred as affording the best results. 
The proportion of cementing matter should always 
be such as to form good mortar, with the sand alone ; 
and the mortar, thus composed, must always be ad- 
ded to the solid icles, in the least sufficient 
quantity to fill up the voids. This, however, would 
be the minimum of mortar, and would rarely pro- 
duce a good result. An excess over this amount 
has been always used in the composition of concrete 
at the public works in Boston harbor. 

The concrete for the sea-wall at Lovell’s Island 
was prepared by mingling mortar of hydraulic 
cement and sand, and a shingle or gravel of slaty 
texture. This gravel clint of all sizes, from the 
bigness of a pea to stones of six inches in diameter, 
so proportioned as to fill the void spaces. A batch 
of mortar was composed as follows: 1 cask cement, 
equal to 3§ cubic feet stiff paste ; 103 cubic feet dam 
loose sand, equal to 8 cubic feet dense sand. One- 
of the sand was put into a box and spread out, then a 
cask of cement, and over this was spread the remain- 
der of the sand. Water was then added, sufficient to 
produce a somewhat pliant mixture, and then mixed 
in the usual way. The result was 104 cubic feet 
of quite stiff mortar. This batch was mixed with 
314 cubic feet of gravel, the void spaces of which 
were estimated at 20 to 25 per cent. of its volume. 
The minimum of mortar would be between 7 and 8 
cubic feet, but two more feet were allowed to com- 
pensate for imperfection in the manipulation. The 
concrete was prepared by spreading out the gravel 
on a. platform, in a layer from 8 to 12 inches thick, 
the smaller pebbles on the bottom and the larger 
on the top, afterwards spreading the mortar over it 
as uniformly as possible. The materials were then 
mixed by four men, two with shovels and two with 
hoes, the former facing each other, and always 
working from the outside of the heap to the centre, 
then stepping back and recommencing in the same 
way, and thus — the operation until the 
whole mass was turned. Then men with hoes work- 
ed, each, in conjunction with a shoveller, and were 
required to rub well into the mortar each shovel full, 
as it was turned and spread, or rather scattered on 
the platform by a jerking motion. The heap was 
turned over a second time, in the same manner, but 
in an opposite direction, and the ingredients were 
this thoroughly incorporated, the surface of every 
pebble being well covered with mortar. 

Two turnings usually sufficed to make the mix- 
ture complete, and the resulting mass of concrete 
(334 cubic feet) was then ready for transportation 
to the foundation. The concrete was taken to the 
foundation, levelled and rammed. The rammer 
was a cylinder of wood 8 inches in diameter and 8 
inches high, and its base was faced with sheet iron, 
and furnished with a handle 3 to 4 feet in length. 

There was pre a quantity of mortar, with 8 
cubic feet of stiff lime paste, 114 stiff cement paste, 
and 42 cubic feet of damp and loose sand, equal to 
32 cubic feet of close = | The products amount- 
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ing, as our author says, to 40 cubic feet of stiff mor- 
tar. Of this mortar } of the batch was used in 
ing concrete—say 13% cubic feet of mortar, 224 
cubic feet of granite fragments, and 114 cubic feet 
of gravel, making 334 cubic feet of stony material. 
In the preparation of this batch the gravel was first 
mixed with a portion of the mortar, and when well 
incorporated, the mass was spread out, over which 
were then spread the granite fragments, and after- 
wards, the remainder of the mortar. The whole 
was then worked thoroughly, and pow 384 
cubic feet of concrete. e gravel consisted of 
various sizes, from that of a pea to that of a small 
hen’s-egg, and the fragments of granite were broken 
to about the size of a hen’s-egg. This concrete was 
laced in a very dry situation. Butif it was placed 
low ground, I am convinced that the pot lime 
should have been omitted. The cost of this concrete 
was $2,624 per cubic yard. 

After the thorough and critical experiments of 
our author, he illustrates the economy of using con- 
crete, by giving a table of the cost of masonry at 
Fort Warren. 

Rubbled masonry, dry, costs per cubic 

Rubbled masonry laid in mortar, 

Brick masonry per cubic yard, - ’ 

Facing stone, sea-wall beds and joints hammered, - $9,00 

Concrete, least costly kind a little over $2,00 

Concrete, most costly kind a little over 7 

In this compend of Lieut. Wright’s valuable 
book, justice is not and cannot be done him; a 
newspaper article being too limited. If the work 
was to be obtained of the publishers or the trade, I 
should have referred your readers to it for ample 
information on the subject of which it treats. 

Waltham, 1855. W. H. K. 


yard, about $3,00 
- - = = $4,25 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLUM ROT. 


FRIEND Brown :—As the rain pours—and every 
body is thankful, or should be, after a long drought— 
I look out upon my plum trees near the windows, 
at the same time taking up the V. E. Farmer to 
readagain. I notice particularly the “Extracts and 
Replies,” and only wish that i had inquired, too, 
why my plums rot upon the trees, just as they had 
attained their natural size and beauty, and look as 
if ripe. How disappointed! After having spent 
so much time, money and labor to have trees laden 
with unripe fruit, promising a full harvest in the 
end, attacked with the “plum rot,” every one of 
them of the “same sort,” not even a “few left.” 
This is one trouble. And here is another. Look 
at the Isabella grapes—Jack Frost did it all—we 
know who did this, and do not inquire. But a few 
days more, and I should have had my heart’s de- 
sire, ripe grapes. In looking over the “Extracts 
and Replies,” I must confess that I smile at others’ 
troubles ; (misery loves company, you know.) For 
here is one Mr. A., who says, “I wish to inquire,” 
&c; Mr. B. says, “I am much troubled,” &c. ; 
Mr. C. says “Will you inform me,” &c. Now, all 
I want to know is—though I would like to know 
what Mr. A., B. and C. want to know—what is the 
cause and preventive of “my plum rot.” But no 
grumbling—while I have gangrenous plums, I have 
pose fully ripe—though Jack Frost claims my Isa- 

ellas, my Dianas are left, and I like them best— 
so no grumbling, it’s all right. 
PLUMS AND GRAPES. 


For the New England Farmer. 


HOPS—-INQUIRIES ABOUT. 


Mr. Eprror :—From a child I have been accus- 
tomed to experimental farming on a slope of one of 
the Green Mountain ranges. Perceiving and sen- 
sibly feeling my inefficiency, with the hope of ob- 
taining some idea of what is termed its theory, I 
some time since, commenced as a reader and also a 
subscriber to the New England Farmer. 


To the agriculturist,a knowledge of its theory 
may be of ps as much consequence, as that of 


physic to the physician. Both are made available, 
when accompanied with a corresponding share of 
good sound common sense ; necessary in the varied. 
aspects and different developments of the same, and 
also of different diseases. ; 

Iask my brother farmers if in too many in- 
stances, our sickly soils do not denote that their 
attendant physician has been a mere quack? Why 
is it that so many of our brethren are obliged un- 
remittingly to toil, from “early dawn to ——- 
shade,” until they are physically and intellectually 
more feeble than the soil they cultivate, in order to 
make the “strap and buckle come together at the 
end of the year,” quoting from my good old neigh- 
bor, Economy ? 

While I hail the weekly arrival of the New 
England Farmer, I lament that those whose organ: 
or mouth-piece it should be, should compel individ. 
uals in the learned professions, and perhaps some 
gentleman farmer, to do so much of the talking. I 
believe, however, that my brother farmers do go to 
the editor with some of — more — ques- 
tions. I propose a simple suggestion, and a ques- 
tion or on Pwill ran Ha in the soil be 
more particular in stating the nature, formationyand 
locality of their soil, as well as its treatment and 
results ? 

The deacons and laymen in sae ee if not 
the priests of this vicinity, are making almost one 
simultaneous rush into the pat erg business. 
Now in this place we sail in small boats, and have 
to guard against an approaching storm, that we 
| see ourselves safely in harbor. 

wish to inquire, first, has art or discovery de- 
voted the use of the hop to any purpose that it was 
not used for ten years ago ? 

What has been the average price of hops for fit 
teen years past? What, with the best information 
for judging, might be considered a safe estimate for 
the same time to come ? ? 

Is the price of the article any more fluctuatng 
than that of other staple farming products of New 


wt 8 P. J. 
aitsfield, Vt., 1855. 





MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL SocieTy.—The 
following officers have been chosen for the ensuing 
year, commencing on the first Saturday of 1856 : 

President—Joseph 8. Cabot. 

Vice Presidents—Benjamin V. French, Cheever 
Newhall, Edward M. Richards, Josiah Stickney. 

Treasurer—William R. Austin. 

Corresponding Secretary—Eben Wight. 

Recording Secretary—W. C. Strong: 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology 
John Lewis Russell. 

Professor of Entomology—T. W. Harris, M. D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—E. N. 





Manchester, N. H., 1855. 


Horsford. 
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EARLY SWEET BOUGH APPLE. 


SWEET HARVEST—AUGUST SWEETING—-YELLOW BOUGH. 


Fruit nearly round, sometimes a little longer on 
one side than on the other, and in size from medi- 
um to large. Skin smooth, taking a damp, sticky 
polish. Color, greenish-yellow, with a pale dull 
blush on one side, spotted with small dark brown 
spots and little patches of russet. Stalk, short and 
slender, rarely extending close to the level of the 
ridge of the cavity in which it is set, which is deep 
and cylindrical. Flesh, white, tender and sweet; 
neither very rich nor juicy, but very pleasant to the 
taste; when over-ripe it becomes rather dry and 
mealy. Calyx, narrow and deep, extending tube- 
like into the heart of the fruit. Ripens in August 
in Massachusetts ; is hardy, bears well in light soils, 
and CoLE says is the “best early sweet apple 
known.” It is too sweet for pies or sauce, but is an 
excellent baking or table apple. 

The apple from which the above engraving was 
sketched grew in the fine garden of our fellow- 
townsman, W. W. WHEILDON, Esq. Mr. W., though 
engaged in conducting a newspaper and printing- 
house, finds time to direct the affairs of one of the 
finest gardens in our neighborhood, and to culti- 
vate many varieties of the best fruits and flowers. 
He will please accept our thanks for this and other 





specimens of fruits, which we have had sketched, 
and shall present at some future time. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FINE SQUASHES. 


I saw at the Exhibition in Haverhill, six squashes 
of the crook-necked variety, said to weigh on an 
average 30 lbs., as handsome as any squashes I 
have ever seen. I learn that their meat was fine 
grain and superior for cooking. .I had the curiosi- 
ty to inquire of Mr. D. Buxton, Jr., of 8. Danvers, 
who presented them, how they were reared, He 
said these, with others to the amount of 400 Ibs., 
as he judged, all grew on two vines. The 
in one corner of his onion field, with no other ex- 
tra attention, except one bushel of good manure in 
the hill. They were all thus planted, and all the 
plants in the hill except the one most vigorous were 
taken out. Care was taken to keep the bugs away, 
and the product was at least 200 Ibs. to a hill— 
worth at lowest estimate, one cent per lb.—all this 
ona space not exceeding one rod of land. This 
shows what can be done by careful cultivation. So 

eate was the admiration of these squashes, that 
Mtr. B. left them in the keeping of the door-keeper 
at the Hall, that Haverhill might have the benefit 
of the seed, P. 

S. Danvers, Oct., 1855. 
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FACTS FOR FARMERS. 


The following hints, for a wonder, appear to be, 
without exception, good 

“Never keep your cattle short; few farmers can 
afford it. “If you starve them they will starve you. 

It will not do to hoe a great field for a little 
crop, or to mow twenty acres for five loads of hay. 
Enrich the land and it will pay you for it. Better 
farm thirty acres well, than fifty acres by halves. 
In dry pastures, dig for water on the brow of a 
hill. Springs are more frequently at the surface 
on a height, than in a vale. 
“oe foot of the owner is the best manure for his 

d. 

Cut bushes that you wish to destroy in summer, 
and with a sharp instrument; they will then bleed 
freely and die. 

When an implement is no longer wanted for the 
season, if you carefully lay it aside, you will have it 
in good order for use next season. 

ultivate your heart aright, as well as your soil, 
remembering that ‘whatsoever a -man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ 

Build a spacious barn when you have learned to 
raise a crop to fill it,—and not before. 

Keep notes of remarkable events on the farm.— 
To record your errors even will be of benefit. 

Good fences make good neighbors. 

The better animals can be fed, and the more 
comfortable they can be kept, the more profitable 
they are. 


Clover sowed deep, is secured against a drought—| P 


cows fed well in winter give more milk in summer, 
and what ought to be done should be done to-day, 
for to-morrow it may rain. 

You may laugh at this advice if you think 
proper.” 





OAT MEAL AND THE INTELLECT. 


At the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education, recently 
‘held in this city, Prof. Haldeman advocated the use 
of high phosphorized food for teachers, they hav- 
ing much exnenditure of brain. He said “the 
reason why the Scotch were so intellectually acute 
and active must be attributed to the use of oatmeal 
in their youth. Oats contain more phosphorus 
than any other vegetable.” He also recommended 
eggs as excellent food for teachers, in order to in- 
crease their intellectual capacities. But the mental 
acuteness and general intellectual strength which 
characterize the people of the above-named —— 
cannot be due to the phosphorus of their oatmeal, 
which is their common breakfast food, for it so hap- 
pens that wheat contains more of it than oats. The 
quantity of soluble phosphates in wheat, according 
to Prof. Johnston—himself a Scotchman—is more 
than one per cent. greater than in oats. In his 
work on Agricultural Chemistry, pages 503 and 
510, the composition of wheat and oats is given in 
tables, Oatmeal is, no doubt, very excellent food 
for man and beast, and so is Indian corn meal, but 
neither of them will confer intellectual acuteness 
upon any man. Dull teachers or dull men cannot 
be made philosophers either by the use of eggs or 
oats. We must look to some other cause than oat- 
meal for the metaphysical mind of the North Bri- 
tons. That cause is, no doubt, to be found in their 
education. Common schools have been in existence 
in that country for two centuries, and the strict 


amily training of children by catechisms being 
Jimi to that which used to wie in New 
land, and various other parts of our country. e 
Welsh, the Norwegians and Irish use oatmeal ex- 
tensively for food.—Scientific American. 





ATTACK BY CATTLE UPON A RED 
WAGON. 


The following extract is from one of Col. Clai- 
bourne’s letters from the pine woods of Mississippi, 
ans ere in the Feo nam Delta wr - 

“T set out for Augusta, bowling merrily along in 
a blood-red buggy. The road beautiful, roofed 
over with trees and vines, and the air fragrant with 
the breath of flowers. There was only one draw- 
back—the myriads of flies, of every ies, that 
swarmed around, and ravenously cupped the blood 
from the ears, neck and flanks of my horse. It is 
what is appropriately termed here ‘ fly-time "that 
is to say, the period when this numerous family of 
scourges have it all their own way, and neither man 
nor beast can venture into the woods with impunity. 
Now the cattle from a thousand hills, and even the 
wild deer, seek the abodes of men, and huddle 
around some smoking pine, or stand in some open 
field to escape their periodical tormentors. Ona 
sudden curve of the road, I found myself in one of 
these ‘ stamping grounds,’ and a simultaneous roar 
from five hundred animals gave notice of my dan- 
ger. It is well known that the Spanish matadores 
rovoke the wounded bulls of the arena by flaunt- 
ing the moleta or blood-red flag before them. It 
was the color of my equipage that excited this bel- 
lowing herd. They snuffed the air, planted their 
heads near the ground, tore up the earth with their 
hoofs and horns, and glared at me with savage eyes. 
The fierce phalanx Flocked the road, and they 
plunged on every side, crushing down everything 
in their course, goring and tumbling over po oth- 
er, filling the woods with their dreadful cries, and 
thering nearer and nearer in the fearful chase. 
he contest now became desperate. In five min- 
utes we should have been overturned and trampled 


\) 


to death; but at this juncture I threw out my over- 
coat, and, with an awful clamor, they paused to 
fight over it and tear it into shreds. Driving at 


full speed, I tossed out a cushion; the infuriated 
devils trampled it into atoms, and came rushing on, 
their horns clashing against the buggy, and ripping 
up the ribs of my horse. At this fearful moment 
we were providentially saved. A monstrous oak, 
with a forked top, had fallen near the road, and into 
this I plunged my horse breast high, and he was 
safe, the back of the buggy being then the only 
assailing point. At this time the whole column 
made a dash, but I met the foremost with six dis- 
charges from a revolver; two bottles of Sewell 
Taylor’s best were shivered in their faces; next a 
cold turkey, and finally a bottle of Scotch snuff— 
the last shot in the locker. This did the business, 
Such a sneezing and bellowing was never heard be- 
fore; and the one that got it put out with the whole 
troop at his heels, circling round, scenting the blood 
that had been spilled, and shaking the earth with 
their thundering tramp. I was fairly in for it, and 
made up my mind to remain until sunset, when 
they would disperse, as in ‘fly time’ cattle graze at 
night. I was relieved, however, by the approach of 











some cattle drivers, who, galloping up on shaggy 
but muscular horses, and with whips twenty feet 
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long, which they manage with surprising dexterity, 
soon drove the herd to their ‘ cow-pens,’ for the 
purpose of marking and branding. This is done 
every year in ‘fly time.’ The cattle ing, scat- 
tered thirty miles around, are now easily found col- 
lected at their stamping grounds, and are driven to 
a common pen or pound, where the respective own- 
ers assemble and put their marks and brands on the 
increase of the season. Thus the Egyptian plague is 
turned to a useful purpose.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CANKER WORM AGAIN. 


Can We Protecr ouR ORCHARDS FROM HIS RAVAGES ?—SEVERAL 
PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN TESTED, AND THE RESULTS. 

This is an old question, Mr. Editor, a very old 
one, as your man of the type very well knows; and 
it is a question which has proved as perplexing a 
—_ to our brother farmers, as ever could have 

n propounded by the famous Sphynx of old. 
That little pest, the canker moth, t ough he has} 
been exorcised in every way that Yankee ingenuity 
put to the rack, could suggest, and though repeat- 
edly condemned _to death by divers goodly inven- 
tions, still climbs the trees as large as life and as 
natural as ever, and still carefully deposits his eggs, 
big with destruction to the most interesting depart- 
ment of all our farming. The little insect which 
produces the canker worm is the indirect cause of 
serious pecuniary loss to the farmer, and he is, 
therefore, compelled to protect himself from his 
ravages; but who is there of us so wise, or so good, 
that we cannot learn from it “some lesson alu. 
dom ?” I did not take up my pen to moralize, but 
consider what an example of self-devotion this lit-| 
tle creature is. The closing act of its life is to prop- 
agate its species; when its instinct warns it that 
the period approaches for this, the t business of 
its life, how directly it sets out on its mission, how 
diligently it seeks a safe home for its future off- 
spring, and with what untiring devotion it travels 
straight on to destruction, rather than locate its 
precious burden, it may be but an inch lower down 
the trunk of the tree, than might be for their best 
good. Its love for its offspring appears to be great- 
er even, than its instinct of self-preservation. When 
civilization felled the wild fruit trees of the forest, it 
deprived him of his natural home, and driven by men 
from his native retreat, he has entered our gardens, 
and this, with no more evil design, than one who is 
not a moral and intelligent being, bears in his tiny 
body. May we all be as faithful in our several du- 
ties, with the light and guidance of our moral and 
intellectual nature, as this little creature is in com- 
pleting his part of the great design, though without 
the aid of either. 

In common with my neighbors, my garden has 
suffered much for several years past from the rav- 

of the canker worm. I perplexed myself 
with the various inventions the ingenuity of man 
has given birth to, as means of preventing the moth 
from ascending the trees; for here is where the 
work of defence begins and ends. First, I did fair 
battle with the enemy, and slaughtered at “hand to 
hand” conflict; but the experience of a few days 
demonstrated that, in projecting this campaign, I 
had, like the allies before Sebastopol, altogether 
“underrated the resources of the enemy.” Next, 
I collected all the old boot-legs about the premises, 





carried them to the garden, and with awl and thread 


made a wide, close-fitting leather belt for each tree, 
and over this laid a thick mixture of tar and india 
rubber, but after a short time, the coating became 
hardened in places, and Mr. Moth marched triumph- 
antly up. The next winter I set to work in earn- 
est, determined to barricade the persistent enemy, 
if the thing could possibly be done. Commencing 
in October, every fair day when the temperature 
was such that the moth could possibly be stirring, 
each tree received a fresh coating of tar. This plan, 
as might be conjectured, did the work pretty ef- 
fectually, and had I commenced the work a little 
earlier, probably not a canker worm would have 
shown himself on the trees for that season. But, 
would such a course pay? Very obviously it would 
not, when applied to orchards of any size, unless a 
man could bring to his task the patience of a Job, 
after having taught every other department of the 
farm to take care of itself. Besides, this . plan 
brought an after and unlooked for harvest; for be- 
tween the running of the tar down the trunks of 
the trees, and the hidden work of the borer behind 
the leathern band, we barely escaped the loss of 
some of our most valuatle trees. en I tried the 
cotton-batting discovery. The result of this is very 
generally known; it ‘did check the ascent of the 
moth, but was by no means a protection. Again, I 
attempted to balk the instincts of the little intru- 
der by enclosing the trunk of each tree at the sur- 
face of the earth, with a box having the form and 
position of an inverted truncated pyramid, and bor- 
dering the upper edge with a hedge of dry tree 
trimmings, none of which touched the tree. We 
had hoped that the insect, not finding ready access 
to the tree, would ascend the sides of the box, and 
then, instead of descending within to get access to 
the tree, would continue ascending, and deposit its 
eggs among the dead trimmings. But I was de- 
ceived ; their instincts proved too nice and too true 
for the success of my plan, and eventually th 

ony got access to the trees, and deposi 

their seeds of mischief. Next year I sent for a 
workman in a neighboring town, and employed 
him, at a heavy expense, to protect each tree with 
a leaden collar. This collar, as your readers are 
doubtless aware, is com of a leaden trough 
surrounding the tree, and designed to be filled with 
oil, and a roof of lead which projects over the 
trough and sheds the rain. The leaden collar, 
when properly applied and carefully attended to, is, 
doubtless, as efficient a protection as can be design- 
ed. But there are several objections to the use of 
the collar; it is costly; the rain in our drivi 

storms is apt to drive in under the roof and float 
out the oil; the substance from which the collar is 
made will not allow of much plugging, and if they 
are not watched, the weight of the material is apt 
to give the trough a slant, and so drain the oil from 
one side, and thus give free passage to the moth; 
again, the oil soon becomes a thick, glutinous mass, 
needing but the addition of the dead bodies of a 
few moths to furnish ample means of passage to the 
enemy ; or the dust and art may blow in, and furn- 
ish bridging on a larger scale; and, lastly, spiders, 
from the near proximity of the edge of the trough to 
the edge of the roof above, are much in the habit of 
connecting the two by their webs, and so give another 
means of avoiding the snare ofcruel man. There are 
other objections that might be made against the 
use of the leaden collar. the time is now at hand 
when the intelligent farmer will be devising some 
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means. of protecting his trees for the coming sea- 
son, my practical experience, though hastily pre- 
sented, may possibly prove of some value to him. 
The question again returns, can our trees be ay 
tected from the ravages of the canker worm? I 
believe they can; and that bya “y simple remedy, 
which, with your permission, Mr. Editor, I will pre- 
sent in the next number of the Farmer. 
J. J. H. Grecory. 
Marblehead, Mass., Oct. 4. 





THE DEW. 


The following quotation from Dr. Wells on dew 
is highly instructive: “I had often smiled in the 
pride of half-knowledge at the means frequently 
employed by gardeners to protect tender plant from 
cold, as it appeared to me impossible that a thin 
mat, or any such flimsy substance, could prevent 
them from attaining the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, by which alone I thought them liable to be 
injured. But when I had learned that bodies on 
the surface of the earth became, during a still and 
serene night, colder than the atmosphere, by radiat- 
ing their heat to the heavens, I perceived imme- 
diately a just reason for the practice which I had 
before deemed useless. Being desirous, however, 
of acquiring some precise information on the sub- 
ject, I fixed perpendicularly in the earth of a grass 
plot four small sticks, and over their upper extre- 
mities, which were six inches above the , and 
formed the corners of a square, whose sides were 
two feet long, I drew tightly a very thin cambric 
handkerchief. In this disposition of things, there- 
fore, nothing existed to prevent the free passage of 
air from the exposed grass to that which was shel- 
tered except the four small sticks, and there was 
no substance to radiate downward to the latter 
grass except the cambric handkerchief. The shel- 
tered grass, however, was found nearly of the same 
temperature as the air, while the unsheltered was 
five degrees or morg colder. One night the fully- 
exposed grass was eleven degrees colder than the 
air, but the sheltered was only three degrees colder. 
Hence we see the power of a very slight awning to 
avert or lessen the injurious coldness of the ground. 
—Hunt’s Elementary Physics—Bohn’s Scientific 
Library. 





“PLOWING IN DROUGHT PHILOSOPHI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED.” 


Eprrors SouTHERN CULTIVATOR :—In the June 
number of your paper is an article with the above 
caption, and as you invite your “ practical and ob- 
serving readers” to give their opinion on this im- 
portant subject, you have here the opinion of one 
who is not a practical tiller of the soil, and who pro- 
fesses to know no more of the matter than can be 
learned by observation and reflection. The present 
season has no doubt caused many to philosophize 
on this subject, and among others the writer, who 
has arrived at a very different conclusion from your 
correspondent “J.” This conclusion is, that in a 
dry season, the surface of the ground (say one and- 
a-half inches,) should be thoroughly pulverized, but 
that deep plowing is injurious. 

The pulverizing of the surface answers the pur- 
pose of mulching, and prevents the moisture of 


crop, and causes the moisture of the soil, in which 
the plant gets its nourishment, to evaporate. 
Though there seems to be an inconsistency in this, 
it is only an apparent inconsistency, which vanishes 
when we reflect upon the manner in which the mois- 
ture is abstracted from the ground. The eva 
tion takes place at the surface, and the moisture 
from below is brought to the surface by capillary 
attraction. Now think of the degree of porosity at 
which this attraction will go on and the matter is 
plain. This hint will be sufficient for those acquaint- 
ed with the laws of natural philosophy. “J.’s” crust, 
which he seems to value as a retainer of moisture, 
I consider to be just the reverse, unless it covers a 
layer of very porous soil, or is impervious to 
water. Another objection to the crust is that it 
prevents the air from circulating under the ground, 
as well as it would if it were broken. Z 
But to express the idea without philosophical 
terms, one may easily test the matter by a simple 
experiment. Fill three boxes six inches deep with 
earth, and pour over them equal quantities of 
water, enough to wet the earth thoroughly. Then 
pack the earth in one box, leave two undisturbed ; 
(they will be in the condition of plowed land after 
a good rain, while the first will be in the condition 
of unplowed land.) As soon as the crust forms 
and becomes dry, break it to the depth of one and 
one-half inches on one of the two and leave it on 
the other. If my theory is right, the packed box 
will dry first, the one with the crust pulverized last. 
If we add a fourth box, and stir it from the bottom 
occasionally, it would show the effects of deep plow- 
ing. ‘The boxes, of course, should be exposed day 
and night.—Southern Cultivator. 





MISTRESS STRONGATHAM’S CHURN. 


Speaking of churns, we have never seen any oth- 
er labor-saving contrivance in that department, that 
for practical convenience and utility could compare 
with that of Mistress Strongatham, a notable Eng- 
lish housewife, whose acquaintance we had the 
a of making in one of the rural districts of 
New York some years since. Having occasion to 
call upon her one summer morning, we found her 
occupying her huge chintz-covered rocking chair, 
rocking and knitting as though the salvation of the 
family depended upon the assiduity with which she 
applied herself to these occupations. Not that she 
was uncivil or unsociable by any means, for the mo- 
ment we had taken the proffered chair she set in 
with a steady stream of talk that was as instructive 
as it was entertaining, for besides her admirable 
qualities as a housewife the lady possessed rare con- 
versational powers. 

During our call she directed one of her daugh- 
ters to some duty in a distant part of the house, 
adding, “I would attend to it myself, but I must 
fetch this butter.” Now, we had known something 
of the process of “fetching butter” in our early 
days, and the idea of a snow-white churn and an 
irksome expenditure of elbow grease was as natu- 
rally associated with it in our mind, as was the 
compensatory slice of new bread and butter after 
the achievement of the victory. We therefore cast 
our eyes about us involuntarily for these indica- 
tions, but we looked in vain. Of either churn or 
churning there was no more appearance than might 
have been seen in Queen Victoria’s drawing-room 
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and we resolved to keep our eyes open, satisfied 
that if we did, “we should see what we should see.” 
And we did. During a momentary pause in the 
conversation, the lady rose from her chair, removed 
the cushion, raised a sort of trap door underneath, 
and looked into the apparent vacuum with an earn- 
estly inquiring eye. e secret was out. Under 
the seat in her rocki ir was a box in which she 
deposited the jar of cream, and the agitation pro- 
duced by the vibratory motion of the chair, con- 
verted the liquid into butter. 

By this arrangement the lady was enabled to kill, 
not only two, but four birds with the same stone. 
She could churn, knit, take her ease in her rocking- 
chair, and entertain her morning guests at the same 
time. And such butter as she made! Yellow as 
gold, sweet as the meat of the cocoanut, and as hard, 
too; it always brought the highest price in the “ru- 
ral” market. You may brag of your patent churus 
if you will, but for novelty, economy, convenience, 
and immaculate butter we defy them, one and all, 
when brought into competition with Mistress 
Strongatham’s incomparable contrivance. Of her 
butter we shall retain a lively and grateful remem- 
brance to our dying day; her churn we shall never 


forget either.—Spring field Republican. 


MAKING A NEEDLE. 


I wonder if any little girl who may read this 
ever thought how many people are all the time at 
work in making the things which she every day 
usesy What can be more common, and, you may 
think, more simple, than a netdle! Yet, if you do 
not know it, I can tell you that it takes a great 
many persons to make a needle; and a great deal 
of time too. Let us take a peep into a needle 
factory: In going over the premises, we must pass 
hither and thither, and walk into the next street 
and back again, and take a drive to a mill, in order 
to see the whole process. We find one chamber of 
the shops is hung round with coils of bright wire, 
of all ok che d from the stout kinds used for 
cod-fish hooks to that of the finest cambric needles. 
In a room below, bits of wire, the length of two 
needles, are cut by a vast pair of shears fixed in the 
wall. A bundle has been cut off; the bits need 
straightening, for they just came off from coils. 

The bundle is thrown into a red-hot furnace; 
and then taken out, and rolled backward and for- 
ward on a table until the wires are straight. This 
process is called “ rubbing straight.” We now see 
a mill for grinding needles. e go down into the 
basement, and find a needle pointer seated on his 
bench. He takes up two dozen or so of the wires, 
and rolls them between his thumb and fingers, with 
their ends on the grindstone, first one end and then 
the other. We have now the wires straight and 

inted at both ends. Next isa machine which 

ttens and gutters the heads of ten thousand nee- 
dles an hour. Observe the little gutters at the 
head of your needle. Next comes the punching of 
the eyes; and the boy who does it punches eight 
thousand an hour, pe | he does it so fast your eye 
can hardly keep pace with him. The splitting fol- 
lows, which is running a fine wire through a dozen, 
perhaps, of these twin needles. 

A woman, with a little anvil before her, files 
between the heads and separates them. They are 
now complete needles, but rough and rusty, and, 
what is worse, they easily bend. A poor needle, 








~ will say. But the hardening comes next. 
ey are heated in batches in a furnace, and when 
red-hot, are thrown in a pan of cold water. Next, 
they must be tempered: and this is done by rolling 
them backward and forward on a hot a 4 plate. 
The polishing still remains to be done. a very 
coarse cloth, needles are — to the number of 
forty or fifty thousand. ery dust is strewed 
over them, oil is sprinkled, and soft soap dashed b 
spoonfulls over the cloth; the cloth is then roll 
up, and, with several others of the same kind, 
thrown into a sort of wash-pot, to roll to and fro 
for twelve hours or more. They come out di 
enough ; but after a rinsing in clean hot water, an 
a tossing in sawdust, they look as bright as can be, 
and are ready to be sorted and put up for sale. 
But the ‘sorting and the doing up in papers, you 
may imagine, is quite a work by itself. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“STATE OF MAINE POTATO.” 


Mr. Eprtor :—I feel it a pleasure as well as duty 
to reply to the second article of “ South Danvers” 
respecting the “State of Maine Potato.” He ad- 
mits that he knows but little about this variety of 
pototo from his own ience, but was led to make 
the statement concerning it, from what he heard 
from another, and he, one who is little accustom2d 
to raising potatoes, and who probably never in Lis 
life has raised as many sorts as I have raised the 
past two years. And, though I would not doubt 
the truth of any statement that might be made by 
the worthy “ President of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society—the best of observers”—and a 
better man does not live in the State—still I do 
very much question his experience in regard to 
raising potatoes, and especially the sort referred to; 
and I think your correspondent will not be able to 

t a statement from that source that will sustain 

is position; if he can, I should like to see it. 

And suppose he can find one man in the State who 
is not pleased with this potato, does it follow that 
it is “a miserable concern and entirely unworthy of 
regard?” On that principle, almost every variety of 
vegetable and fruit we cultivate would be condem- 
ned. Has not “South Danvers” been rather fast 
in condemning this potato, because one of his 
neighbors raised a few, and because those did not 
quite suit him in size—when he had little, or no 
knowledge yy the thing himself? If this course 
was pursued in respect to everything else, whe 
should we be? He arte that the reason I puff 
this potato is, because I have them for sale; ve 
true, ‘I have them to sell for seed, and so have I got 
a great many other sorts, among which are an hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of Davis’ Seedling, a sort he 
praises so hig y, and which is really good. But shall 
my opinion be entirely set aside, because I have po- 
tatoes to sell? Who ought, and is expected to 
know the most about ty < if it is not he who 
grows it most extensively? Again, he attempts to 
impeach my testimony, because he says I wrote— 
or he thinks I did—an article several years ago, re- 
et ing the “Danvers Winter Sweet Apple.” 

ow I have to say to that, is, one thing ata 
time, if you please ; I want no side issues in 
to prevent a fair discussion of the question before us. 
If my opinion is not worthy of notice, I can give 
the testimony of more than twenty-five, if not dou- 
ble that number of persons, who have raised this 
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potato, some of them of this town, and many from 
other towns, counties and States. Yes, I will give 
the gentleman, if he wishes, the most substantial 
evidence from his own county. My only object, or 
desire is, -that the truth may be known, and if this 
potato is as as I believe it to be, let the farm- 
ers raise it; but if “it is a miserable concern,” then 
I will raise my voice against it as quick as “ South 
Danvers,” or any other man, for I detest humbugs. 
More anon. J. F. C. H. 
Newton Centre, Ocl. 5, 1855. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A NEW DEPREDATOR. 

Messrs. Epitors :—For some few years past, my 
neighbors have, as they supposed, been troubled by 
the birds taking the ends of their ears of Indian 
corn, from the time it is in the milk until harvest. 
Last year Mr. Ames, a near neighbor, informed me 
that his fields were very much damaged. ‘This sea- 
son my turn has come, but it is the work of an in- 
sect, in my case, at least, and I have good reasons 
for thinking that the birds have been charged. with 
the labors of this bug, or unknown insect, quite too 
long. 

eing yesterday in one of our fields of corn, for 
the purpose of cutting the top-stalks, J resolved that 
I would watch some of those ears which had been 
lately the food of something, I knew not what, when 
to my surprise, I found five of these insects very 
busy upon one single ear of corn, and each of them 
in the very act of eating it and dropping the husks 
in very small pieccs upon the ground. 

Herewith I send you a sample of their labors, and 
three of the insects. Perhaps Prof. Harris, or some 
other person with whom you may be acquainted, 
may be able to give us some light upon the subject. 
Nearly one-half of the best ears in one of our fields 
are badly injured, or partly destroyed. 

Yours truly, C. W. MacoMBER. 
East Marshfield, Sept. 11, 1855. 
ReMARKS.—One of the ears sent us was all de- 

stroyed, excepting, perhaps, half a dozen kernels, 
the other eaten only a short way down from the tip. 
We made a partial examination of the only one of 
the three insects left when the box reached us, and 
put him back for further investigation, but he too 
escaped, so that we are not able to give even a par- 
tial description. The eating off of the kernels was 
evidently not the work of squirrels or birds. 

GUM IN PEACH TREES—ASPARAGUS, 

Mr. Eprtor :—Will you or some of your corres- 
pondents inform me of a remedy for the exuding 
of gum from peach trees ? 

Also, whether asparagus will do well transplant- 
ed in the fall? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Hadley, Oct., 1855. 

BUCKWHEAT PLOWED UNDER. 

Can you inform me whether buckwheat will ben- 
efit a cold upland soil, if plowed under when in the 
blow? E. B. 


REMARKS.—Certainly it will, and if enough of it 
is plowed under, will produce excellent crops, pro- 
vided the land is well drained. 





Nov. 

TROTTING HORSES. 
Mr. Eprtor:—Will some of your correspon- 
dents who own “fast nags,” please favor me through 


the columns of your paper, with an account of their 
manner of treating them ? That is, what kind of 
feed they give them; cut feed or their hay whole, 
what quantity, when, &c. 

When they are to trot, should they be allowed to 
eat much that day ? 

There are many horses owned in the country 
that would make fair trotters, but their owners not 
being accustomed to the business, do not know how 
to take care of them properly, nor how to train 
them. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Coos County, Oct. 4, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 
“WHAT AILS THE APPLE TREES.” 


Mr. Epitor :—In an article under this heading 
a correspondent refers to a disease in the bark of 
some of his trees, which he thinks may have been 
caused by a small worm working between the bark 
and the wood. As we have had a little experience 
ourselves in this matter, we venture to give you the 
result of our experiments. 

The bark is no doubt affected by the working of 
a small flat worm from one-eighth to three-quarters 
of an inch in length. It is nearly white end works 
in a lateral direction, reminding one of the motion 
of the chain inside of a watch. It generally com- 
mences its ravages on the south side of the tree, 
working up and se and if not stopped in season, 
will girdle the tree. By removing all the dead 
bark, and all parts of the bark that bear traces of 
the worm, and rubbing over the place affected on 
the tree with soft soap, we have succeeded in saving 
our trees, though we lost one or two valuable trees 
before trying this remedy. Great care must be 
taken to cut every particle of bark which the worms 
have worked. 

The above information I have gained from my 
husband, and hoping it may be of some use, I send 





it to you. spectfully yours 
Springfield, V1. Ann E. Porter. 
For the New England Farmer. 


BUDDING WITH THE SECKEL PEAR. 


Mr. Eprror :—The Seckel, Lawrence, and some 
other varieties perfect their wood very early in the 
season. A gentleman, to my knowledge, availin 
himself of this fact, several years since, on the sixt 
and seventh of July inserted on a standard, buds of 
the same year’s growth. These buds took finely, 
grew nine inches during the same season, and ri- 
pened that wood so thoroughly that without a sin- 
gle exception they withstood the following winter ; 
they are now fine, healthy branches, laden with 
their full quota of fruit. I see not, Mr. Editor, 
why this plan might not be generally practised in 
inserting the buds of such of our trees as ripen 
their wood early in the season, and thus a growth 
of one year be gained on the usual method. Should 
it be a fact that any early variety perfects its wood 
sufficiently early, then by inserting a plump fruit 
bud, might we not occasionally witness the phenom- 
enon of a late crop of early pears produced on 
wood which grew the same year ? 

J. J. H. Gregory. 

Marblehead, Sept. 25, 1855. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
-WORCESTER SOUTH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


This Society held its first annive under its 
charter, at Sturbridge, on the 3dinst. The weather 
was fine, the show of catile good, the tables hand- 
somely covered with fruits and various objects of 
female manufacture, and the whole went off in a 
bE aeons and encouraging manner. The 
ad was by Hon. Amasa Walker ; subject, Home 
Education of the Farmer. The ey dwelt 
principally upon the practicability and importance 
of establishing Farmers’ Clubs in every agricultural 
town in the commonwealth, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing courses of lectures and classes for study- 
ing agricultural works. These he would have united 
into one great system under the auspices of the 
State, all acting ther, and co-operating for the 
diffusion of scientific and practical information in 
regard to agriculture, horticulture, and other kin- 
dred topics. The subject was examined in all its 
details, and its feasibility illustrated by analogous 


examples. The address was listened to with pro- 
found attention, and seenied to meet the approval 
of the audience. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REMOVAL OF STUMPS. 

Mr. Eprror :—In a recent number of your jour- 
nal appeared an article approving the use of the 
stump machine. We have adopted a method in this 
vicinity for the removal of stumps which I find ef- 
ficient and profitable. Dig about the stumps to ex- 
pose the main body, then fill in with dead brush or 
other dry stuff, and pile fuel about the stump some- 
what after the manner of preparing a coal kiln; 
cover with sods closely and compactly, open a small 
place and set the wood on fire, and close all up. If 
ups tended for a few hours, to renew and 

p the covering close, the stump will be reduced 
to-ashes fit for fertilizing 

Every large pine stum 
manner I regard worth a 

Bangor, Me. 


pur b 
which I can treat in this 
ut a dollar. 
MICHAEL, 





A FARM STEAM ENGINE. 


One of our correspondents—A. C. Ireland, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio—informs us that a neat portable 
steam engine, for driving a grain thrasher and 
separator, has been constructed at the machine shop 
of Wm. Welsh, of that place, under the superin- 
tendence of John Ritchie, and has been in operation 
since the 5th of last July, thrashing and cleaning 
from five to six hundred bushels per day. It is 
ty of doing more than this, but H. Wade—for 
whom it was built—says that this is excellent work. 
The boiler is tubular, the cylinder is of 6 inches 
bore and 12 inches stroke. It make 175 revolu- 
tions per minute, with steam at 40 lbs. pressure, and 
does more work than any common thrashing ma- 
chine driven by eight horses, It is placed on broad 
tread wheels, four feet in diameter, is easily drawn 
from place to place by two horses, with the boiler 
a. and is very apeg oe in the use of fuel. 

i ine is capable of driving various agricultu- 
ral ie ds grab fueneed for the family. 
We have no doubt but portable steam engines will 
yet come into more general use among our farmers, 
as they are so convenient and easily managed in 


comparison with horses. We believe that on every 
farm numbering’a hun acres and up a 


portable engine could be profitably used.— Scientific 
American. 
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THE WORM AT THE ROOT. 
BY UNCLE FRANK. 


When I was a little boy, I always took: a great 
interest in the plants that grew in my father’s 
den. My father was quitea gardener. The neigh- 
bors, I remember, used to say that his heart was 
bound up in his garden. Every morning in the 
spring of the year, after the plants began to show 
their heads above the surface of the ground, he 
might be found among the cucumbers, and the mel- 
ons, and the peas, and the cabbages; and I learned, 
after a while, to watch the appearance and growth 
of these plants with almost as much interest as he 


One spring, I recollect, the cucumber plants were 
uite backward in showing their faces above ground. 
t grew so late, that he almost despaired of their 

coming up at all. The weather was too cold, pro- 
bably, to admit of their sprouting. They came up, 
however, at last, and looked as finely as if they had 
appeared at the time when they were first due. 

ey grew fast as soon as the warm weather came 
on; and, to my eyes, it was a very pleasant sight 
to see the old oval leaves growing wider and new 
ones of a different shape coming out, one after 
another, above them. 

I was a good deal surprised, though, one morn- 
ing, to see several of these plants looking sickly; 
and I was still more surprised the next day, to find 
them looking worse. Nor was that all the mys- 
tery. Other plants were, one by one, attacked in 
the same way, and they, like the first, sickened and 
died. What was the matter with the cucumber 
plants? Were they sick? ‘Was ita disease that 
struck them and carried them off? 

I went to my father with the inquiry. “Itis a 
worm at the root,” he said. I thought he must be 
mistaken, and told him so. Ihad pulled up some 
of the plants which were dying, and could see no 
worm round the roots. ere is a large black 
worm that often cuts off the young cucumber plant, 
just below the surface of the ground. He does his 
work as neatly as a man could do it with a pen- © 
knife. That was the kind of worm I expected to 
find. But he was not there, and I knew of no 
other worm that was an enemy to young cucumber 
plants. But I found out, from my father, at the 
time I am speaking about, that there is a very small 
worm who kills the cucumber plant as surely as the 
black rascal, though he at his work in a differ- 
ent way. He is a very little fellow, and gets inside 
the root, makes his home there, poisons the plant, 
and eats out its very life, little by little. 





Now, my dear reader, that is just exactly the wa: 
that a certain little worm cuts up everything ews 
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in the heart, when he is allowed to stay there. 
And I'll tell you the name of that worm, and de- 
seribe him to you when you come across him, so 
that you will guard against his sly mode of doi 
mischief. I say his sly mode of doing mischief. 
That is the greatest danger one has to fear. It is 
his sneaking way of spoiling the young plant. 

A very dear friend of mine has two children. 
One of ‘them is about eight years old, and the oth- 
er, perhaps, twelve. Now, the younger of these 
brothers is beloved by everybody, while the older 
is very generally disliked. Shall I tell you the rea- 
son why people a the two brothers with feel- 
ings so widely different? I know well enough 
what the reason is. It is because one is unselfish,| 
and the other is selfish. Nathan, the older brother, 
was not always the unlovely boy he is now. When 
I first knew him, several years ago, though he had 
then rather too much selfishness about him, I 
thought I could see a great many things to love in 
him. The truth is, that thief of a worm, selfishness, 
has been at work for years in his heart, and he has 
been eating all the time. He has grown to be a 
large worm now. The plants he has fed on have 
nourished him and made him grow. He does his 
work faster and faster, as he gets larger. 

It is astonishing what havoc this worm makes in 
the garden of that boy’s heart. The sly fellow 
does not content himself with one plant. He 
gnaws a little at the root of one, and then goes'to 
another, until he has injured, if not quite spoiled 
everything lovely in the garden. The worm seems 
to like the finest plants better than the rest, and so 
he eats away at the roots of Kindness, Charity, 
Gentleness, Love, Forgiveness, Truth, Frankness, 
Generosity, and such tender and delicate plants as 
these. 

I tell you what, young friend, Selfishness is one 
of the worst enemies you can harbor in your breast. 

“Oh, I’m not selfish, Uncle Frank. Pray don’t 
accuse me of selfishness.” 

I don’t accuse youof selfishness. I hope, indeed, 
you are not selfish. But, as I said before, this 
worm is a sly fellow. He creeps slyly into the 
heart, in the first place, and he does his work there 
slyly. You had better look out for him. That is 
my advice. If he is in, turn him out; the quicker 
the better. If he has not crept in yet, don’t let 
him in. Keep him out, keep him out!— Youth’s 
Cabinet. 














BakeD Brets.—A good housewife assures us 
that the mode of cooking beets herein described, is 
preferable to all others : 

“ Beet root cannot be too much recommended to 
the notice of mankind, as a cheap and salubrious 
substitute for the now failing and diseased potato. 
Hitherto the red kind has been only used in Eng- 
land as a pickle, or as a garnish for salad; even the 
few who } we it, generally boil it, by which process 
the rich saccharine juice is lost, and the root conse- 
quently rendered less nutritious by the quantity of 
water it imbibes, as well as by parting with the na- 
tive syrup, of which it is thus forcibly de rived ; it 
is, therefore, strongly recommended to bake instead 


a delicious and wholesome food. This is not an 
untried novelty, for both red and white beets are 
extensively used on the continent ; in aig gol 
ularly, they are carried about hot from oven 
twice a day, and sold publicly in the streets; thus 
they are purchased by all p Ha of people, and 
give to thousands, with bread, salt, pepper and but- 
ter, a satisfactory meal. There are few purposes 
for which baked, or even roasted or fried beet root, 
would not be found preferable to boiled.—Ag. Ex- 
change. ; 

To PRESERVE CrAB-APPLES.—Take off the stem, 
and core them with a pen-knife, without cu 
them open; weigh a pound of white sugar for 
pound of prepared fruit; put a teacup of water to 
each pound of sugar; put it over a moderate fire. 
When the sugar is all dissolved, and hot, put the 
apples in; let them boil gently until they are clear, 
in skim them out, and spread them on flat dishes. 
Boil the syrup until it is thick; put the syrup in 
whatever they are to be kept, and when the syrup 
is cooled pon settled, pour it carefully over the 
fruit. Slices of lemon boiled with the fruit may 
be considered an improvement; one lemon is 
enough for several pounds of fruit. Crab-apples 
may be preserved whole, with only half an inch of 
the stem on; three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
for each pound of fruit.—Godey’s ly’s Book. 


CusTARD Pie witmout EaGs.—Place a quantity 
of new milk, as much as desired, over a Pde fire, 
and allow it to heat slowly until it boils, taking 
pains not to scorch it, as that imparts a di ble 
taste. For every quart of milk take four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, beat it well with cold milk to 
prevent it from being lumpy, and as soon as the 
milk boils, pour ir the thickening and stir it well 
until it boils again, then remove it instantly from 
the fire. Sweeten to suit the taste, and flavor with 
nutmeg or cinnamon, and it is ready for use, either 
cold or hot. Pre the crust as usual for custard 
pies, fill them with the above preparation, and bake 
hem an hour in an oven moderately hot. When 
sufficiently cooked, they will resemble in appearance 


a genuine “ egg pie,” and will scarcely be distin- 
guished by the taste. Custards may be made. in 


the same way, and if baked until the whey starts, 
they will be nearly equal to those prepared with 
eggs. Rice and other pron may be made with- 
out eggs, by boiling and thickening the milk in this 
way, and if they are well baked will prove excel- 
lent.—Ohio Cultivator. 


To Make Goop JELLY.—Take apples of the best 
quality and good flavor, (not sweet,) cut them in 
quarters or slices, and stew them till soft; then 
strain the juice, being very careful not to let any of 
the pulp go through the strainer. . Boil it to the 
consistency of molasses; then weigh it and add as 
many pounds of sugar, stirring in constantly until 
the sugar is dissolved. Add one ounce of extract 
of lemon to every twenty pounds of jelly, and when 
cold, set it away in jars. It will keep good for 
years. Those who have not made jelly in this way, 
will do well to try it. They will find it superior to 
currant jelly.—Michigan pth 

BACHELOR’s Pone.—One quart of milk, two 
eggs, teaspoonful of saleratus, and Indian meal 
sufficient to make a batter about the thickness of 





of boiling them, when they will be found to afford 





pancakes. Bake quick in pans previously buttered, 
and eat while they are warm. 








